Wy) 


I had not anything to give that I 
could think worth while; 
But he was so disconsolate I 
thought perchance a smile 
Might cheer him up; distract his 
mind; bring back that other 
day 

When rags were not his raiment, 
and poverty his pay. 


Ie had not anything to give; yet, 
when T clasped his hand, 

I felt a glow within my soul; a 
tightening of the band 

That binds the earth in’ brother- 
hood, avhat ere be our estate— 

And there we stood with out- 
stretched hands, both begging 
at the gate. 


—dack Lauder. 
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Craftsman Comment 


MASONIC Sir Alfred Robbins, past 


ENVOY grand master of the Grand 
FROM Lodge of England is expected 


ENGLAND. in Boston this month and will 

visit the Grand Lodge and 
Grand Chapter of Massachusetts with whom 
he will exchange fraternal greetings, and 
address them on behalf of English Freema- 
sonry, 

Boston is to be one of the first stops in a 
prospective tour of the United States. This 
mission has the approval of the grand master, 
the Duke of Connaught, and the Grand 
Lodge of England believes that the inter- 
changing of fraternal salutations and com- 
munications will be conducive of a more 
complete understanding between English and 
American Masons. 

Sir Alfred has been the head of the gov- 
erning body of the oldest Masonic Grand 
Lodge in the world, since 1913. For many 
years he was prominent as a journalist and 
was Knighted by King George in 1917 in 
recognition of his accomplishments as a 
political writer and dramatic and musical 
critic. He is about seventy years old, but 
has the bearing and gives the impression of 
being a much younger man. 

Sir Alfred will be accompanied by his 
wife, Lady Ellen Pitt Robbins, and will be 
met at the Railway Station, by representa- 
tives of the Grand Lodge of Massachnsetts 
and escorted to the Copley-Plaza Hotel 
which will be his headquarters while in 
Boston. 

The program for his entertainment in- 
cludes automobile rides, banquets, visits to 
City Hall, State House, Harvard College 
and to Fourth Estate Lodge; the latter is 
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the Newspaper man’s Masonic Organization, 
and if time permits, to historical shrines in 
the vicinity of Boston. 


LARGER During these Spring 
TEMPLE months when all the Mason- 


IS NEEDED ic bedies are at the peak 

of activity with visitations, 
inspections, ladies’ nights, and special meet- 
ings, we find the ante-room orators busy with 
the usual variety of subjects, but leading 
all other topics is the need of a new and very 
much larger and more commodious Masonic 
Temple in Boston. 

It must be very apparent to all of us, 
whether we are active as officers or passive 
as mere members, that the present quarters 
and accommodations are entirely inadequate 
for the rapidly increasing membership in all 
the bodies but more especially is this true 
as regards those of the Scottish Rite. 

The subject is one worthy of much and 
deep thought and even if from necessity the 
actual building operations must be deferred 
for some time, we think no harm will be done 
if careful consideration of the matter is com- 
menced, The fact that the Masonic fri 
nity builds costly structures is an evidence 
of its permanency in the world. 

To other cities this problem has presc nted 
itself and notwithstanding the high cost of 
labor and materials, some have already con- 
structed or have under construction more 
suitable buildings. Massachusetts as one of 
the strongholds of Masonry in our country, 
should not be permitted to lag or stand in 
the rear. We intend to write further on this 
subject in an early number of the Crarrs- 


MAN. 
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THE KNIGHTS The annual inspections 
TEMPLAR of Knights Templar draw 
INSPECTIONS _ together a great army of 

men who serve under the 
banners of Christian Knighthood. 

Animated by a desire for ritualistic per- 
fection, and inspired by the wholehearted, 
sincere and embracing spirit of good fel- 
lowship that permeates the inspections, the 
Legions of Templars have gathered together 
from year to year in a common cause, striv- 
ing for—and it may be said to their credit 
attaining—ritualistic perfection and fuyther, 
demonstrating that Templary in Illinois is 
a living and potential force. 

There is competition among Templar or- 
ganizations ; there is the desire to accuire 
ritualistic perfection, there is the friendly 
rivalry of drill officers, of bands and drum 
and bugle corps, but out of it all has come 
fruition and Templary in Illinois is bigger. 
stronger and better for it all. ani 

The inspections bring about a fine spirit 
of camaraderie between Knights Templar. 
Moreover, the officers in advancing through 
the line have an opportunity through the 
inspections of enjoying contact with the 
great body of men who make up the Knights 


Templar army. 
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lems of ever Bt meters ‘elie brob- 
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NOT UNDERSTOOD 


Not understood: We move along asunder. 

Our path grows wider as the seasons creep 

Along the years; we marvel and we wonder 

Why life is life, and then we fall asleep— 
Not understood, 


Not understood: We gather false impre 
And hug them closer as the ye 
Till virtues often seem to us. transgressions 
And thus men rise and fall and live and die— 
Not undersiood, : 


Not understood: Poor souls with stunted vision 

) ‘ re giants by their narrow gauge 

The poisoned shafts of falsehood and derision 

Are oft impelled ‘gainst those who mouid the 
age—- 


Not understood, 


Not understood: The secret. springs acti 
Which lie beneath the nea. oun te anew 
Are disregarded ; with self-satisfaction oe 
We judge our neighbours and they often g 
Not understood, , ee 


Not understood: How 

The thoughtless sente- 

Destroy long yeu 
us, 

And on our souls there falls 


trifles of 
entence or the 
rs of friendship 
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Tom Bracken, 


TWO FAMOUS 


By Cuartes S. Loninerr, 33°, Depu 


. I have recently completed a 17,000-mile 
journey whose itinerary included Boston, 
a city which has long attracted me for its 
Masonic, as well as other historical associa- 
tions, but which I had not been privileged 
to revisit since my student days at Harvard 
Law School. Leaving aside the question 
(which appears to resolve itself into oue of 
definition) whether it or Philadelphia is the 
Mother City of American Masonry all stu- 
dents of the latter’s history will agree that 
Boston is one of the most interesting fields 
for them and that our craft owes an incal- 
culable debt to Boston Masons. Inter alia 
the “hub of the universe” was the birth- 
place of two of the most eminent members 
of our fraternity—Benjamin — Franklin 
(1706-1790) and Albert Pike (1809-1891). 


Striking Resemblances 


Living almost exactly a century apart, 
these two natives of Boston had other com- 
mon characteristics besides their accident 
of birth in the same city. Each was reared 
in comparative poverty and, as a conse- 
quence, was largely jself-educated. Each 
left his native commonwealth in youth and 
cast his fortune with another. Fach lived 
to be an octogenarian and varied a life of 
activity with literary pursuits of a highly 
productive character, and each left not 
merely one but several monuments of the 
sort which endures. 

But while there were strong resemblances 
there were also notable contrasts. Franklin’s 
work was largely in the domain of public 
affairs, and his fame was acquired there. 
While he was a genuine devotee of Mascnry 
(he was clected Provincial Grand Master 
in 1734) it was for him never more than an 
avocation. The bulk of his busy life was given 
to his country and his countrymen, and there 
his achievements were unrivalled. He was 
one of the first to realize the importance of 
a union of the American colonies, and at 
the Albany Convention of 1754, more than 
two decades before the Revolution, he pre- 
sented a plan to that end. As Postmaster 
General of the colonies he pursued the same 
goal, and Franklin, more than any other, 
may justly claim the title of “The First 
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ty of the Supreme Council for China 


American.” When the storm broke he was 
active in the Continental Congress, and 
later, as his country’s first representative 
abroad, he was as effective as an army corps 
in the field, for he secured, aided by his 
Masonic connections, the powerful assis- 
tance of France, which Washington consid- 
ered the turning point of the Revolution. 
And it was Franklin’s rare privilege, en- 
joyed by no more than one other, to partici- 
pate as member in each of the bodies which 
framed the great documentary landmarks 
of American history—the Declaration of 
Independence, the Articles of Confederation 
and the Federal Constitution. Space fails 
to tell of his other activities—as a scien- 
tist a philanthropist and a leader of his 
people! 

The fame of Pike, on the other land, 
rests largely upon his work in and for Ma- 
sonry. His early career gave great literary 
promise, and he was for a time quite prom- 
inent in public affairs; but his experiences 
in that field were disappointing, and he 
confined his later literary efforts almost en- 
tirely to the literature of the craft which 
his hand embellished as none other ever 


has. 


Famous Memorials 

This difference in the careers of the two 
men is reflected in the manner of commem- 
orating the fame of each, Franklin passed 
but a few of his early years in Boston, but 
his memory is preserved there in various 
ways. The guidebooks point out how he 
was christened in the “Old South Meeting 
House.” and when IT revisited that historic 
structure this time IT was directed by the 
custodian to the site, across Milk Street, 
where in 1691 Josiah Franklin, who had 
arrived from Northamptonshire, England, 
only about six years hefore, was given per- 
mission to build the home in which, fifteen 
years later, this distinguished son was born. 
The shaft erected by Franklin for his par- 
ents occupies a prominent place in the 
“Granary Burying Ground.” and as I passed 
there last September the names were easily 
distinguishable from the street. Boston is 
evidently proud to honor the memory of 


Franklin. 
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In Philadelphia the reminders of this 
“first American” are only less conspicuous 
than those of William Penn, the city’s found- 
er, whose colossal statue surmounts the im- 
posing City Hall. The Saturday Evening 
Post ostentatiously announces in each issue 
that it was “founded A. D, 1728 by Ben- 
jamin Franklin.” There is the flourishing 
University of Pennsylyania which grew out 
of the academy which Franklin established 
in 1740. There is the American Philosoph- 
ical Society which he organized in 1743 
and which is still active in operating scien- 
tific research. And when I visited the Frank- 
lin burial lot in Christ Churchyard, and saw 
there the inscriptions to the sage himself, 
his wife Deborah, their son Francis, and 
the father-in-law, John Readall, in close 
proximity to the historie church and the 
Betsy Ross house—where the first “Star 
Spangled Banner” was made—I almost felt 
that I was on holy ground, 
places one sees Franklin’s 
while nearly every state h 
one of its counties and m 
Pranklin’s career 


And so in many 
portrait or statue, 
as named for him 
any cities a street. 
has become part of the 
woof and warp of American national life. 


I did not learn of any monument to Albert 
Pike in Boston. Such a tribute would be 
contrary to his own expressed wish that his 
monument be builded only in the hearts 
and memories of my brethren of the an- 
cient and Accepted Scottish Rite.” The 
posing statue on Third Street in Washing- 
ton and the recent naming in his honor of 
the principal cantonment in his adopted 
state of Arkansas indicate a different ten- 
dency, but for the most part Albert Pike’s 
memory is being perpetuated 
by that form of Masonry 
voted his life, and which ‘h 
ly enriched by his labors, 
er of Morals and Dogma, of the Southern 
Jurisdiction Rituals, or of Pike’s numerous 
addresses and monographs, it is quite suf- 
ficient to invoke the words of the Latin poet, 
Si quaeris monumentum. cireumspice.” 

Between Franklin and Pike there was a 
marked psychological difference, The form- 
er was intensely practical, 
terested only in subjects w 


im- 


as he wished 
to which he de- 
as been so great- 
And to the read- 


He was in- 
hich concern the 
every-day life of men or nations, Fle js 


often styled a philosopher, but his philos- 
ophy, if it could be called such today, 
would be classified as extreme pragmatism, 
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Religion 

Franklin's religion shared this practical 
characteristic. By the time he was twenty 
he had formulated a daily program which 
began with washing, dre ng, and prayer 
to “Powerful Goodness” which was the des- 
ignation he had evolved for Deity. One 
of his mottoes was: “Work as if you were 
to live 100 years; pray as if you were to 
die tomorrow.” In the Federal Constitu- 
tional Convention, of which he was a vreat- 
ly venerated member, he offered a motion 
for daily prayers which was adopted, though 
it is said that but three or four of his fel- 
low-members really agreed with him, 

On the other hand, in the earlier Penn- 
sylvania State Constitutional Convention of 
1776 over which he presided and which has 
always been of special interest to the writer 
because an ancestor—his gereat-ereat-erand- 
father, to be precise—was a member, Frank- 
lin labored diligently for a recognition of 
the principle of religious liberty and free- 
dom of conscience. He succeeded to the 
extent of incorporating a clause to that ef- 
fect in the Declaration of Rights; but when 
it came to eliminating the test oath by which 
all public officers were obliged to declare 
their belief in the inspiration (i. ¢., verbal 
and plenary) of the Scriptures, he failed. 

In his theological views also he ditfered 
radically from the prevailing thought of 
his time. Indeed he was a friend of Tlomas 
Paine and shared the latter's opinions to a 
considerable extent. Paine was not, as is 
often charged, an atheist. In fact his creed 
as he announced it seems to haye been sug- 
gested, in phraseology as well as thought, 
by certain Biblical texts. 


“T believe,” he says, “in one God, 
and no more; and I hope for happiness 
beyond this life. 

“T believe the equality of man, and I 
believe that religious duties consist in 
doing justice, loving merey, and en- 
deavoring to make our fellow-creatures 
happy.” 

Flsewhere he declares: 

The world is my country; 
To do good my religion. 


How far Paine was from atheism will 
further appear from the following theistical 
argument of his: 


Tncomprehensibly difficult as it is 
for man to conceive what a first cause 
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is, he arrives at the belief of it from 
the tenfold greater difficulty of disbe- 
lieving it. It is difficult beyond descrip- 
tion to conceive that space can have no 
end, but it is more difficult to conceive 
an end, It is difficult beyond the pow- 
er of man to conceive an eternal dura- 
tion of what we call time; it is more 
impossible to conceive a time when 
there shall be no time. In like manner 
of reasoning, everything we behold car- 
ries in itself the internal evidence that 
it did not make itself. Every man is 
an evidence to himself that he did not 
make himself; neither could his fatier 
make himself, nor his grandfather, nor 
any of his race; neither could any tree, 
plant, or animal make itself; and it is 
the conviction arising from this  evi- 
dence that carries us on, as it were, 
by necessity, to the belief of a first 
cause cternally existing, of a nature 
totally different to any material exis- 
tence we know of, and by the power of 
which all things exist; and this first 
cause, man calls God. 


And thereupon he quotes Addison’s lines 
(which he says are a paraphrase of the 
19th Psalm) about the stars: 


Forever singing as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine. 


All this is Paley’s argument from design 
in another form and has lost none of its 
force by the lapse of time. But though 
Franklin had anticipated some of it by de- 
claring in Poor Richard’s Almanac long be- 
fore, that “serving God is doing good to 
man,” he could not approve the Paine prop- 
aganda, for he feared the consequences of 
unsettling the religious convictions o: his 
countrymen, So, when Paine submitted to 
him the manuscript of the Age of Reason, 
Franklin wrote back: “If men are so 
wicked with religion what would they be 
without it?” and he advised burning the 
manuscript “before it is seen by any other 
person.” 

Reared in the austere environment of New 
England Calvinism and breaking with it as 
he did, Franklin seems to have held the 
respect of the Presbyterians of Philadel- 
phia long after he had ceased to attend their 
church. The Quakers also loved him, and 
the Anglicans, toward the support of whose 
parish of Christ Church he contributed, 


were advised by him in establishing the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States. Last but not least he was consulted 
by John Carroll, afterwards the first Amer- 
i¢an Catholic bishop, and by the papal nun- 
cio in Paris regarding their plans. Such 
eeneral confidence on the part of divergent 
elements, with none of whom he was 2 
theological agreement was a profound trib- 
he man. ; 
ne anielin’s ideas have profoundly in- 
fluenced his countrymen, Just as the preg- 
nant utterances of Confucius have entered 
into the lives of all subsequent generations 
of Chinese and are observed unconsciously 
by even the illiterate coolie, so the yee 
of Poor Richard’s Almanac and o ne 
Franklin Autobiography have permeated the 
soul of America and contributed enormous: 
ly to the practical, enterprising American 
eo the other hand, was an rian 
He loved the things of the spirit. Oo in 
ing the temperaments of poet and P ane 
pher, he observed the admonition, aa 
expressed in his writings, “to sleep i 4 
and to study much, to say little and 
think much.” He learned many bape 
— some of them long “dead’’—that he _ it 
“speak with the tongues of men on fed 
gels,” and thus he entered natura y in : 
the fellowship of “the great and gooc ae 
wise men of all ages’ and shared their 
thought. 
The Beautiful and True 

Pike came on the scene after the ane 
nating science of Comparative Religion ce 
been founded, and he embraced it eagerly 
and contributed greatly toward populaziz- 
ing its conclusions and extending its re- 
searches, Indeed it would hardly be in- 
accurate to characterize Morals and Dogma 
as a treatise on Comparative Religion, while 
some of the Pike Rituals, notably that of 
the 31°—taken from the Egyptian Book of 
the Dead’’—are distinct contributions to 
that subject. And in it all he materially 
promoted that spirit of breadth and teler- 
ance, that reverence for humanity as a 
whole, which is the distinctive note of mod- 
ern liberal religion. 

As a consequence of all this he shared, 
likewise, the misfortune of those who, live 
in advance of their age, and was probably 
less in touch with his environment than was 
Franklin. This elevation above the rulti- 
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tude caused Pike to be misunderstood in his 
day, especially by those who labored in sim- 
ilar fields. For, as he has been well pointed 
out, his most extreme critics and adversaries 
were Masons. 

No, Pike was never a materialist. To him 
God and the soul and the future life were 
realities which he keeps constantly before 
his readers. And for every outworn degma 
and every cherished superstition which he 
swept away he offered something better and 
more ennobling. Pike’s philosophy, in cther 
words, is only incidentally destructive, i.e., 
it destroys by displacement that which is 
inevitably destined to destruction anyway. 
In the main his creed is at once constructive, 
elevating and enlightening, 


Idealist and realist scholar and utilitarian 
prophet and pragmatist, doctrinaire and 
doer—such are the types represented by 
these two famous Freemasons. Both are 
essential to the progress of the crail as 
they are to that of any other institution. For 
if it is through the doctrinaire that move- 
ment finds fruition it is the doer who keeps 
it from going to seed. Fortunate the fra- 
ternity which may claim two such types as 
Franklin and Pike. Justly famed the city 
of their common origin—more justly indeed 
than the 


Seven cities which claimed Homer dead, 
And through which living Homer begged his 


bread. 


eo 


MASONS AS HABITUAL CHURCH-GOERS 


Is Lavity in This Regard to be Accounted as a Grievous Sin? 


A good old brother, who occasionally 
opens for me the treasure house of memory 
and experience, was talking lately of “com- 
mercialized Masonry”; of a diminished in- 
terest on part of brothers in matters of the 
craft, as compared with that exhibited by 
many whom he had known in the years gone 
by. It is characteristic of men when they 
reach a certain point on the life journey 
that they turn to the past, as opening to the 
furthest vista. They live henceforth in 
memory, ‘The shortened reach of the path 
ahead has no longer an attraction; the prizes 
of existence have been lost or won. ‘They 
are content to bask in the brief sunshine of 
the shortening days, while reviewing all the 
spring and summer-time of life. 
the filmy curtains of the years 
again the s 


Threugh 
they see 
scenes and events gone by, the 
faces and forms of those known in the dear 
dead past. ‘lo such stage has this my broth- 
er reached. Always there is a tenderness 
of voice and an infinite pathos of remem- 
branece when he speaks of the times and 
the men whom he had known long since. 
Somewhat short-sighted, it may 
look upon the things and the 
at hand, but it is the fault 
not the perverted sizht of one who has al- 
ways viewed the world awry. Beloved of 
God and man are such as he. They carry 


be, is his 
persons near 
y vision of age, 


over to us the rugged virtues and abiding 
faith of that great generation which con- 
quered the wilderness, and gave us such 
goodly heritage. 

My welcome visitor was vigorously berat- 
ing the shortcomings of latter-day Masons. 
They were not as the men who had founded 
the older lodges of the West; they failed 
to exhibit the same understanding and devo- 
tion to the craft, and the hearty spirit of 
another time had thinned to a formality 
that was cold and unsympathetic. Much 
there was of this, attributable, as one may 
well believe, to the fact that our ancient 
brother is out of touch with younger Ma- 
sons, unable to grasp their new interests, 
and is thus thrown back upon remembrance 
of a generation in whose work he partici- 
pated. One could be amusedly interested 
when he came to specify the causes for a 
supposed deterioration, Finally he summed 
up by declaring that the Masons of a former 
time had been great church-goers; that the 
craft and the religious organizations had 
been more closely allied, and that now 
brothers have different habits and interests, 
into which religion does not enter. 


One has heard like comparisons and criti- 
cisms made, and by men less kindly than 
the old brother mentioned, It might be 
well to consider the matter, to ascertain its 
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truth; and whether, if true, the Masonic 
character has been seriously injured. Those 
of us of middle age, and more, who car re- 
call the life of smaller communities of the 
West and Middle West, will know that ex- 
istence was more leisurely, less strenuous, 
and, on the whole, perhaps, easier, if all 7 
people are considered. Extremes of yore 
and poverty were unknown. ‘The skille 
handicrafts still persisted, and the stable 
and respected element of any small communi- 
ty embraced the independent artisans. Many 
or most of such men belonged to the Ma- 
sonic lodge, though such body was still re- 
garded in some quarters with suspicion, for 
the last echoes of the anti-Masonic excite- 
ment had not entirely died away. Usually 
the Methodist church of the village was 
open-hearted to Masons; quite frequently 
the pastor was a member. The Presbyte- 
rians, being a bit more reserved, received Ma- 
sons somewhat on sufferance, but were in no 
wise hostile. A few of the smaller sects, 
if they had local representation, barred 
craftsmen from their membership, though 
that was largely a matter of hardened dis- 
cipline and not an evidence of personal 
like, nor did it imply a conviction of Ma- 
sonic wrong-doing. ; F 
Our good old brother was right in sayin 
that Masons of that time were steady an 
sincere church-goers. But the same might 
be said of all the people of that time in 
such typical community. The churches 
were really the social centers of the place, 
and the preachers had an influence, even 4 
power, they do not now possess in 
American life. Their presence was deeme: 
a necessity on every occasion. Even the 
ice cream sociables took on more or 
of a religious character. As Brother ne 
Fulkerson once irreverently declared a 
thing but a jackpot was opened with 
prayer.” As a matter of course, Masons, 
being of the leading citizens and of re 
uprightness, were pillars of the church; the; 
were chosen deacons, elders, trustees, OT 
what ever the title by which they ae 
known, who carried on the business = 
congregations and acted as liaison ae at 
between the godly groups and the or 
world without. One can not imagine tha 
the Masonic lodge, or the churches for that 
matter, had any very serious problems to 
face. There could have been few calls for 
charity among the brethren, for the — 
bership was self-supporting and real wan 
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generally unknown. As for the churehes, 
the doctrinal differences were perhaps more 
accentuated than now, and the flocks held 
closer to their own folds. But such disputes 
affected few, and were not suffered to dis- 
turb the harmony that generally prevailed 
among all in the quiet daily life. oe 
ism had begun to disturb the serenity x 

perhaps to unsettle the faith of sig e 
village “‘infidel’”—usually no more then a 
shrewd and inquiring fellow, with a — 
tering of reading beyond the common, Ss 
only an honest doubter at the most—serve' 

as an object lesson, and small boys ae 
told to await the death of such a one as t 7 
time for fearful demonstration of the wrath 
and power of God, Such communities hs 
longer exist; one revisits the village of pes 
childhood to find the once muddy Stree s 
paved and with all the accessories o* our 
later, restless time very much in evidence. 
Yet in these quiet, rather backward — 
there was builded strong and to deep foun ‘a 
tions an Americanism that needed no labe : 
and that, so far, has been proof ae 

change. In the green God’s-acres of ica 
communities rest the men and women bi 
toiled so cheerfully and so effectually se 
we were children. The memories a oe 
simple lives, filled with labor, yet lig! — 
with faith and reverence and seca) 

soul, come to us at times as something sadly 
sweet; something we have lost agi 
own lives, and for which there has been 

o substitute. ; 

— what of Masons of today, who in ie 
opinion of our elder brother are as salt ‘f hat 
has lost its flavor. Some counts of fe 
dictment might be substantiated: lodges 
have been too anxious for members. apes 
has been a search through the highways ra 
byways of the land for material to swe 

our numbers and to add to our en 
In consequence the quality has fallen fe 9 
and there is cause, in many cases, for the 
strictures of those who allege a “commer- 
cializing of Masonry.” It is not alone those 
that can make comparison with a former day 
who criticize. Thinking Masons are ae 
impressed with figures that show ih 

able gains. They are asking for quality, 
and are finding too many wearing the em- 
blems of the institution who are utterly un- 
worthy: too many who can not reach to 
conception of the purposes and plan of e. 
Craft; too many whose entrance to ‘the 
fraternity was prompted by selfish mot:ves. 
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Those who can give reason for the faith 
that is in them are all too few in number, 
and are almost lost among the hosts who 
are but button-Masons. 

But when one comes to ascertain causes, 
and to apportion blame, the words come less 
glibly. One speaks or writes most casily 
when ignorant of his subject. The one 
having some knowledge begins to seek out 
the many factors involved, to estimate and 
to sum, and even then shrinks from deliver- 
ing judgment, Life since the time of our 
quiet fathers has bezome fearfully complex. 
Claims are made upon time and energies that 
were all unknown in their day. Business 
asserts its demands for concentration beyond 
anything they could imagine. Even the peri- 
ods of recreation are filled with hectic ac- 
tivities. The conscientious lodge member 
allots his hours of attendance, careful that 
these shall not encroach upon time otherwise 
ordered. And this of necessity, owing to 
the varied social interests demanding his at- 
tention. 

Our good old brother is certain that Ma- 
sons and Masonry have deteriorated because 
so many of the craft have fallen away as 
church-goers. It is doubtless true that few- 
er of the brothers, in proportion, are regular 
attendants at church services than was the 
case with the men who were the friends and 
companions of his prime. Something may 
thus be lost of great value to the individual 
lives; this we are loth to dispute. But it 
should be remembered that a generation ago, 
and especially in the smaller communities 
to which we have referred, church-going gave 
the hall-mark of respectability. A regular 
appearance of the family on Sunday was req- 
uisite if one would sustain position among 


his neighbors. Today the conventions have 
no such binding force. One may be per- 
mitted to believe that there is as much, or 
even more, of real religion in the world, 
even among those who seldom attend public 
worship. The public profession means less 
than before; men seek to draw near to God 
within the temples of their own souls, Can 
we say that there is less of devotion and 
reverence in that one who goes to the green 
fields after a week of toil, and seeks with 
his family the quietness and rest of the Sab- 
bath, compared with his fellow who Joins 
in the settled services of a church? One 
will gain peace of soul and gather 
strength for the days to come, as may be 
his mood and spiritual need, as surely in 
the open air and with the ministrations of 
nature, while the other will be most greatly 
benefited by the ceremonies of his chosen 
church and by communion with others tike- 
wise prompted. It is no longer requisite, as 
the badge of respectability, or even of ortho- 
doxy, that a man shall show up at church 
and sit through services that are to him 
tedious and perhaps unmeaning. He loses 
nothing in the estimation of his friends and 
neighbors if he otherwise, and_ sensibly, 
uses the day of rest. We can allow to each 
brother the liberty of forming his own opin- 
ions in such matters. Also we can be as- 
sured that in this particular he is rightfully 
free, and not subject to reproof by eny- 
There are too many factors that operate to 
the injury of Masonry; the fact that broth- 
ers are not now, as those were of a genera- 
tion ago, habitual church-goers, can hardly 
be assessed against them as a grievous sin. 
—National Trestle Board. 
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THE EXTERNAL OR THE INTERNAL 


We have heard much on all sides about the 
character of men that the Masonic institution 
is admitting. In the last few months we 
have had four separate and distinct experi- 
ences with this subject. And as we rolled 
it around in our mind it occurred to us that 
perhaps some discussion of the subject might 
not be out of place. The one party who 
called cur attention to our degeneration was 
a man who nominally is not given to criti- 
cism of his neighbors. Upon being pressed 
for his reasons in making his remarks he 
called our attention to the fact that we 
were taking in a lower type of men than 
formerly, Further inquiry developed the 
fact that men had been admitted who at 
times wear flannel shirts! Mechanics who 
haye dirty hands! ‘Think of it! There was 
a time, he informed us, when he thought 
Masonry was the one institution that he 
wanted to belong to but now he had lost 
all desire—poor man—if we had more time 
we might have discussed the matter with 
him. We are glad now that we didn’t. For 
one thing Masonry needs no defense and we 
suspect that this chap was a trifle snobbish 
in his outlook on life, : 

However, to allay the fears of any of our 
members who might feel the same way We 
are going to comment upon this phase of 
our order and perhaps set you right in the 
matter of our degeneration. 

At the outset it might be well to define 
just what Masonry is. Many men have at- 
tempted to do so with varying conceptions, 
but we will be content with the definition 
given the candidate at his initiation. He is 
informed that “Masonry consists of a reg- 
ular course of moral instructions,” ete. If 
there is one thing emphasized at the outset 
of a Masenic career it is two things. One 
that masonry is a course in right living and 
the other that it is the internal and not the 
external that qualifies the neophyte to par- 
take of the rights and privileges of the Fra- 
ternity. In what particular manner we 1n- 
culeate this doctrine is of no interest to the 
profane. Suffice it to state that no man 
ever took the symbolic degrees of Masonry 
and came away unmindful of these two 
things. , . 

The next logical step in our discussion 
must take up the matter of who is eligible 
to present himself for admission. Again we 
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must refer to the foundation stone, the rit- 
ual. Here we find that he must be a man, 
of lawful age, freeborn, in full possession 
of his faculties and under the tongue of 
good report. Take note that nothing is said 
of his religious affiliations save his belief in 
God. Nothing as to the nature of his work 
save that it is honorable and not detrimental 
to society at large. Nothing as to the cut 
of his clothing or the size of his. bank roll. 
‘At this time we have changed a little in our 
requirements and simply ask the petitioner 
to assure us that he is not depriving his 
family of anything to take the degree. After 
this he must pass the scrutiny of the lodge 
and the test of the ballot box. If we can- 
not locate anything definitely that would 
be derogatory to the petitioner we give him 
the benefit of the doubt and allow him to 
have his name presented with a favorable 
recommendation. This does not mean elec- 
tion, however. He may eat peas with his 
knife but we feel that cultural veneer is 
of minor importance as compared hie 
rugged honesty. Character is deemed ° 
ereater value than zoyal blood. This has 
b time and again when men quite 


been proven 
prominent in commercial and other circles 


have been denied admittance. True, we feel 
in many cases that an injustice has been 
done, but time usually demonstrates the just- 
ess the ballot. ; 
i, does not mean that at all times this 
is true, as we all know of instances where 
we know that personal prejudice has en- 
tered in. But as a general thing the ballot 
box is right. We knew of one case where 
a lodge almost split because of the repeated 
rejection of a prominent man, but the wis- 
dom of the party who dropped the black 
cube so many times finally came to light. 
Character is not particularly a matter 
pertaining to the sort of work an individual 
does, with reference to a trade or profes- 
sion. Neither is it in any way connected 
with a white collar, during business hours. 
The great differences of opinion as to what 
constitutes character affords an interesting 
study, One man is considered as undesir- 
able because he plays cards, another 
because he plays ball on Sunday; some- 
times we have a man on our rolls who is a 
trifle careless with the English language, 
especially when he hits his thumb with a 
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hammer and even iesser provocations. Down 
the line a little farther we run into the man 
who takes a drink now and then; we might 
elaborate for an hour on the frailtics of 
human nature, but it is unnecessary. They 
merely demonstrate the humanness of our 
institution. The final basis upon which we 
must judge an institution is by the results 
it has achieved and not by a microscopic 
cross-section, And upon this basis must we 
judge Masonry, 

Somehow Americanism and Masonry are 
synonymous terms. In civilian life we rec- 
ognize no class or creedal line. In fact, 
we boast that the American form of govern- 
ment is based upon the Masonic conception 
of human relationship. In other words the 
Masonic doctrine of “meeting on the level 
and parting on the square” was translated 
into the Constitution in the words, “We 
hold these truths to be self-evident; that all 
men are created equal and endowed by their 
creation with certain inalienable rights 


among which is the right to life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness”; and so we find 
ourselves back to this phase of masonry in 
connection with our topic, Just as our 
schools, churches and governmental offices 
are open to the most humble citizen if he 
be deemed worthy and law abiding, so is 
the masonic institution open to any man who 
is worthy and well qualified, duly and truly 
prepared. 

We do not solicit his membership—he 
comes of his own free will and accord, Un- 
less he is careless with the truth he informs 
us that he is petitioning because he has an 
honest desire to improve himself morally 
and spiritually and without mercenary mo- 
tives whatsoever, We, in turn, are honest 
with him and ourselves, telling him that all 
we can do is to supply him with the work- 
ing tools of life, teach him how to use them, 
examine him at frequent intervals as to his 
proficiency during the course of instruction 
and close with the final statement that to 
all outward appearances he is a Master Ma- 
son but that we are not sure that he will 
ever become one in fact. So far as the 
order is concerned it has functioned to the 
fullest extent in imparting the technical 
knowledge and forms of truth. What use 


he will make of it, what he builds and how 
is up to himself alone, Heretofore he had 
brethren to do it for him—now he must 
build for himself. He may rear a magnifi- 
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cent edifice or he may erect something dan- 
gerous to society; but so far as Masonry is 
concerned it has supplied to its neophytes 
an “Equality of opportunity” in the matter 
of moral education. Nay more, it conducts 
post graduate courses in the form of ser- 
vice committee meetings; even “trade publica- 
tions” are available for him in the form of 
masonic literature and magazines. 

If by chance we have cast pearls before 
swine it was in the hopes of elevating the 
individual and for the good of society in 
general and not for the purpose of obfain- 
ing another individual who was able to pay 
the fee and yearly dues. We might com- 
pare our attempt with that of the college. 
In one of our Service Talks, Bro. Shimek 
referred to the college student who was a 
fool when he entered college and who was 
in exactly the same condition when he 
came out. This condition holds true in 
our own case. Masonry will make a good 
man better and a mediocre one no worse. 

If by chance we have opened the door 
to some who are not worthy we plead ex- 
tenuating circumstance, If the world is 
more or less disturbed because of a world 
war, how may we expect to escape the same 
influences? It may be that in our desire 
to extend aid and the privileges of the 
fraternity to the thousands who went over- 
seas to say nothing of the huge numbers who 
expected to follow, we may have sifted a 
little less finer than ordinary. If so, it was 
an error of the heart and not one of cold 
financial calculation. We doubt seriously 
whether we have erred so grievously as some 
assert. The mills of the Gods grind slow 
and exceedingly fine. The idle curiosity 
seeker will drop out because of lack of in- 
terest. The discipline of the fraternity will 
reach out and check the member who. wil- 
fully tries to evade its laws and regula- 
tions. The ardent seeker after light will 
g0 on and on in his search to the credit of 
the fraternity. But last and always the 
grist will be on a basis of manhood and 
character and not on the worldly wealth and 
social position of the individual. Within 
the portals of the lodge the high, the low, 
the rich, the poor, will meet upon the level 
of character, seeking each other’s friendship 
and to perpetuate those ideals for which we 
stand, 

We are informed that empires and king- 
doms have risen and fallen, the passions of 
men and the mutations of war have swept 
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a irl 
over our order like the desert sands swir 
around some stone pillar—but Freemason- 
ry still survives; and so it will be till the 
end of time, for Masonry is a thing of the 
heart and not of buildings, gaudy display 
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and social snobbishness. In view of aged 
facts let us guard well the portals when the 
alarm sounds on the door of the Se 
room—but on a basis of sterling charac er 
and not a white collar— Murad’s Mirror. 


a 2} 
THE ONLY WAY 


By William 


Two classes of men stand out in every 
organization. In one class is the self-con- 
scious man who is intent upon “getting mine 
and sometimes intent upon “getting” some 
other man. In the other class is the sunsél- 
fish man, or enthusiast, more or less visiona- 
ry, who is intent upon “getting peck ell 
or upon doing something to better condition 
for everybody. 

The fon fo the first class cannot under- 
stand, and never will understand, the “ie 
in the second class, Like Kipling’s “Eas 
and West” . 

“Never the twain shall meet. 

The man in the first class gravitates oe 
ward the material and the carnal, an 
so he finds much amusement in watehing 
the other man who struggles toward the 
“immaterial.” ' 

Time always proves the unselfish ety 
or enthusiast, to have been ore “i 
despite that fact, written in letters en 
in the history of the human race, a 
underbred and oyerfed men continue i 
crowd into the first-named class. The Ld 
timate triumph of the unselfish man, — : 
man with a vision of finer, but unseen, things 
is as certain as the movement of the tides. 
It was demonstrated in the career and tragic 
end of John Brown at Harper's Ferry: 
“Wise” men said John Brown was a ‘fanat- 
ic,” a “visionary,” and that “he died ra 
the fool dieth,” but Edmund Clarence ing 
man, with the poetic vision that igoes . 
beyond the finest calculations of “wise men, 
wrote: 
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j ‘2 vill 
“Qld Brown, Ossawatomie Brown, i 
trouble you more than ever when yo 
i is in down.” 
nailed his coffin itl 
4 sands 
And lo, within two years many ys 
of men were eagerly responding Fo in 
a ag,” determine 
“Rally ’round the flag, : : 
y ituti ut John 
‘icked institution that had p M 
the wicked ins 
Brown to a felon’s death, ce ne ae 
ill “marching on,’ lea those 
soul, still ‘‘mare : ce taees 
one of the greatest moral victories in t 
i ankind. 
history of mankir ere 
It is the same in all ages: 7 ae 
of mankind into men ie is se 
- dream of the future. ¥ q 
and men that ; 
ridicule and ostracism may be the ae “ 
jreamer, but his vision is to him a pi . he 
fire in the wilderness, and he paves 
triumphs, triumphs far beyond his oe be . 
‘uine dreams, He must triumph, for there 1s 
— ficent purpose in the universe, an pe 
a benefice s : 
creasing purpose, and “The ee id 
men are widened with the process 0 
” 
suns. 
In the world today, men that counseled 
‘ j y for Ss 
selfishness and force are groping for ig. oa 
and Courts—for anything that will get a 
out of the morass into which their ee ity 
; 1 he dreamer 
i led them. But, the 
and blindness ee 
ly way out is throug 
knows that the onl} \ il Sod 
individual heart, the heart that can feel - 
others, and can say, not “mine, but ours; 
a 9 ” ios 
not “devil take the hindmost,” but “we are 
: or 
members one of another.” And ‘a? iene 
beains with his own heart and his neig 


bors. 
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THE VALOR OF EDWARD 
PREBLE 
SON OF NEW ENGLAND 


By Gilbert Patten Brown, A. M., LL. D 


Pig pes, sare has ever been noted for 
ae , ae in all walks of life. In the 
hp des evolution (1775-1783), such are 
phe Et nag cag. who were of the Ma- 
nee 1, cnny Knox, Peleg Wodsworth 
serene rad Paine, Samuel Adams, Israel 
i ee Revere, Joseph Warren, John 
a me us Putnam, Samuel Tucker 
een ee Matthew Thornton, Caleb 
= s: ign Foster William, Abraham 
Were ent Sherman, Josiah Bartlett 
ore ear orn, John Stark, John Sulli- 
as eremiah O’Brien and John Gesnton 
Gee the old Colonial days, and w 
ed apane was fighting one of her 
as y i ettley, and the Lion was roar- 
: ta pe he might next devour that 
— Arent a British port, and wasted 
pie ta he dark blue waters of th 
: ic, bound for New England. H si 
one ae the “Men of Kent,” ae a 
bia pact paternal immigrant aneests 
el ot eman a few of whose many yj : 
t e told at this late day by Same 
ican author, slices’ 
6 ieee” loved his God and fami- 
kinds, At lisse te feat ee a — 
7 j s urita y 
- oe re Bible of his onsite es 
be aed ‘ le founders of the present toy : 
ie tay when it was called “Saint 
= oe te when witchcraft was can 
eal ie ee when the established Churel 
eon slanc 4 Fig nd hand of despotic 
lineal descendant of ty inne ak . 
orable Jedediah Preble, Gentil ee ye 
a early history as the “Hustentien, 
0 ells.” Here the war-like hy d of 
oe ee met all oo or ue 
ble amily played no small pact in ee 
see early New Englanders duri fees 
rying times, inal 
“Colonel Jedediah Pret sq.” 
ge! ge James Wolfe ope tne Mae 
braham, an Vitiaction de. 
take ee won distinction de- 


hile 


He wa 

¢ ‘as made 
oo T ; > a mas- 
ter mason in due ancient and ample form” 
in the “Louisburg Lodge” in 1758 


At the breaking out of the War 1775- 


7 ' 
1783 he took an active part in new issues 
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He had associated in military life with three 
other distinguished sons of New England; 
General Samuel Waldo, Colonel David Dun. 
bar and Captain Jonas Fitch. This was 
ae Maine Was a part of Massachusetts 
on —- furnished valiant warriors that had 
Ae Pe to make some of the most important 
‘istory of the Colonial and Revolutionary 
i In 1775 Colonel Preble was made 
ES a amen of New England militia. 
eae en George Washington under 
nebo m in Cambridge, Mass., on that 
oh 4 ee July 3rd, 1775, and the 
ria me Ze Journal read that he ‘““Supped 
Poe Commander-in-chief and other 
sie and his sweet spouse, 
gh s ) ehitable Bangs, a son was born 
o ts 18, 1761, and was named Ed- 
ed ne family at the time resided at 
ies Vo Portland, Maine. At school 
el reble made good at books, and 
a aa to the liking of a Mariner. In 
4 ; married Miss Mary Deering of 
01 and, She was a belle in her day and 
ripe to music and poetry. At 16 “years 
: ae Preble ran away and joined 
Te be sie as he said, to fight Britishers. 
A 8 it was in 1777 that he began 
aad a career as a full-fledged Conti- 
BA pall Officer. Those were days when 
voor sap were real sailors, One was 
he 9 do even better than “hand, reef 
8 we _ : He was to know something of 
ees _ ane and in this art young 
Heer t became well skilled. Even 
et ete ca q those days could box a 
ing ices on ble knew this before enter- 
a al kinds depended on sails in 
ties ee S, - that life was strenuous from 
ine anchor was weighed until it was 
fakes a and the sails clewed up and 
oe. was an imperative thing that 
a pl now how to knot and splice as 
alge? 0 el and furl; such education left 
“ me or leisure, but it built into his 
E 9 the habits of industry and discipline. 
ane 1779 that our hero of the old 

, Warriors entered the provincial 
marine of Massachusetts as a midshipman 
the duties of which were not so ania 
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but that he found some time for study. It 
is remarkable to discover how much he, and 
other men under similar circumstances, man- 
aged to learn from books, He was in the 
action between the Protector and the British 
privateer General Duff during the Revolu- 
tion. Afterwards he was captured and con- 
fined on the prison ship Jersey in the harbor 
of New York. When released he joined 
the Massachusetts war vessel Winthrop and 
remained with that ship until 1782, during 
which period he once distinguished himself 
by boarding, with fourteen men, an armed 
brig lying off Castine and carrying her off 
under fire of the enemy’s shore batteries. 
After peace was declared, Preble returned 
to the merchant service, in which he re- 
mained fifteen years. The Young Republic 
was too poor at that time to afford a Navy 
in days of peace. 

Captain Bro, William Friend of old New- 
buryport, under whom Bro. Edward Preble 
first sailed, was a fighter and sailor of no 
mean standing. Captain Bro. John Foster 
Williams of Boston, the next master mariner 
to have young Preble under his command, 
was a thorough sailor, and taught the lad 
much in Marine life. In 1783, the last year 
of the Revolutionary War, he rose to the 
grade of a full fledged Continental Naval 
Lieutenant. In those days it was customary 
for Mariners to become members of the Ma- 
sonic Institution, and it was difficult to find 
a Naval or Marine officer who was not a 
Mason. In Boston was the Lodge of St. 
Andrew, Upon its rolls of membership were 
the signature of such great patriots as Dr. 
Joseph Warren, Dr. John Warren, Col. 
Joseph Webb, General John Crane, Captain 
Jeremiah O'Brien, Colonel Paul. Revere, 
Hon. Peter Faneuil, Hon. John Hancock, 
Col. William Burbeck, Gen, James Jackson, 
Col. Thomas Crafts, Dr. Josiah Bartlett, 
ey Benjamin Lincoln, Captain George 
ee Amos Lincoln, Nathaniel 
fen q-, and half a hundred more il- 

strious sages of the times 1 it was in 
the heart of “Lieut Edw 3 and it was aH 
nental Navy,” to p Reape Preble, Conti- 
Or Mw 1788 fess be made a Mason. 
Boston 6 783, he was initiated in this old 

ston Scottish Lodge. TT] a is . 
was in the port of B t ie neat Hime Ke 
later, and on Feb. 9 "t oA ee aes 
to the degree of Fello ee ope 

£ owcraft at this ancient 
and honorable shrine. There is no record 
of his having ever received the third or mas- 
ters degree, but it was probably given him 
in a foreign port. : 
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We next find him elected to membership 
in old Portland lodge No. 1, of which his 
father was a member at the time. In 1799 
he was commissioned a lieutenant in the reg- 
ular Navy and was given command of the 
Pickering, a small ship stationed in the 
Windward Islands; but later, in the same 
year, was promoted to a captaincy and given 
command of the Essex. While on this com- 
mand he once convoyed home from Batavia 
a fleet of fourteen merchant vessels to pre- 
yent their being pillaged by the French, 
who were then preying on our commerce. 

In 1803 he was placed in command of the 
fleet sent by our Government against Tri- 
poli, his flag ship being the old ‘‘Constitu- 
tion.’ He came to anchor with a part of 
his squadron at Tangier and there carried 
on the negotiations that prevented a war 
with Morocco. A month later he declared 
a blockade of Tripoli. The Philadelphia 
under command of Captain William Bain- 
bridge had been run upon the rock by the 
Tripoli seamen and thus captured, but was 
later destroyed at anchor by Lieutenant 
Stephen Decatur, also a Mason. 

On July 25 of 1804, Captain Preble ap- 
peared before troublesome Tripoli with 
fifteen vessels, including eight small ships 
borrowed from the Neapolitan government, 
and began an attack, which he concentrated 
the ‘Tripolitan squadron, protected by 
shore batteries. Of these he captured three 
and sunk three more. On the seventh he 
made another attack, but with less success, 
as the Tripolitans remained nearer shore. 
In this attack he lost one of his own ships. 
He renewed the attack on the 28th, upon 
which one of the enemy vessels was sunk, 
e driven ashore and the others re- 
treated; during this engagement the Con- 
stitution itself lay nearly an hour within 
pistol shot of the mole to deliver a 
destructive fire on the town batteries. 
A week later Preble once again re- 
turned to the attack, but this time was so 
hotly repelled that he was obliged to haul 
off his whole fleet. The Intrepid was then 
converted into a fire ship, with one hundred 
barrels of powder and one hundred and 
fifty shells above the powder, which Captain 
Somers and Lieutenant Wadsworth, with 
thirteen men, volunteered to take into the 
harbor to explode; but the shore batteries 
opened successful fire upon her and exploded 
her prematurely, and not one of the vol- 
unteers escaped. Soon afterwards Captain 
Samuel Barron arrived aboard the frigate 
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President, and relieved Preble of command. 
Upon his return to the United States, 
Preble was given the thanks of Congress 
and a gold medal. 

Commodore Preble died of pulmonary 
consumption in the city of his nationality, 
where we read the inscription:—‘‘In memory 
of Edward Preble of the United States 
Navy. Died August 25, 1807, aged 46 
years: Commodore of the U. S. S. Consti- 
tution.” “Commodore” was a title of cour- 
tesy and was bestowed upon an officer com- 
manding more than one ship. The first 
commission of Commodore our government 
ever issued was to David G. Farragut in 
1862. He was also a Mason. 

Commodore Preble fired the last eun 
against Tripoli in the War of 1801-1804. 
He signed the treaty of peace with that 
country on June 3, 1805, President Bro 
Jefferson offered him a seat in his cabinet 
in 1806. Preble was the first American 
Naval officer to carry our flag around the 
Cape of Good Hope. When Edward Pieble 
sailed the naval men of the world gave heed 
to his actions. The writer was born but a 
few miles from the birthplace of Edward 
Preble. He has visited the Lodge of St 
Andrew, where our hero was given his first 
light in Masonry in the uniform of an Amer- 
ican Naval officer. He has visited the old 
graveyard on historie Munjoy Hill, in Port- 
land in the “Pine Tree” state, where sleeps 
the hero of Tripoli. Those were days of 
real sailors, and Edward Preble stood ‘With- 


out a peer for valor and seamanship, in his 
time and generation, 

For many years Portland had a very cel- 
ebrated hotel named in honor of our hero; 
a business block now replaces it. In merry 
summer time many tourists, while visiting 
the “Torest City,” enter the old graveyard 
where sleeps the victor of Tripoli, and read 
the brief epitaph to iis never tiring memory. 
It is truly an old time graveyard for here 
sleep patriot and Tory side by side. No 
careless eye ever looks over these walls. 
The frosts of winter may chill the soil and 
the burning sun of summer may cause wild 
flowers to there grow, but on sleeps Edward 
Preble until the end of time, 

Old York is a typical New England town. 
Here are many good Masons. Many times 
has the author visited this once home of the 
pioneer ancestors of Edward Preble. Here 
people are religious and law abiding, and 
In manners are as were their forefathers, 
in the old Colonial Days, true to the ethics 
of Anglo-Saxon man and womanhood. 

While the ships of our Navy float on the 
dark blue waters of the Seven Seas, and 
the heart of man continues to love valor and 
integrity, the name of Edward Preble will 
inspire the youth of the Republic. 

Shipmates and brethren in Freemasonry, 
hats off at the name of Edward Preble, U. 
S. N., who first carried our flag around the 
Cape of Good Hope, flying from The Miz- 


zen topmast head, 


ies 
“COME, AND LET US RETURN” 


An Address by Rev. Franklin Re F 


IT count it a great opportunity to be 
gathered with you this evening to welcome 
the Grand Master, and it is a joy to me to 
hear the very fine address just delivered by 
the Most Worshipful Grand Master, Today 
while thinking upon this meeting, the words 
of one of the grand old prophets occurred 
to me, “Come, and let us return” (unto the 
Lord.) Masonieally, “Come, and let us re- 
turn!” 

Permit me to refer to the awakening that 
came to me in my connection with Masonry, 
T never was precocious, never was quick to 
arrive, but it seems to me that I was pro- 
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‘oage, K. T., 32° Hannibal, Mo. 


nouncedly belated in coming to a worthy ap- 
preciation of Masonry. And I doubt if I 
am an exception. Like so many while 1 was 
passing through the Blue Lodge degrees, I 
did not grasp and feel the significance, and 
power, and profoundness of the moral and 
spiritual truths conveyed through the signs 
and symbols. I did not see that it sought 
to offer a noble philosophy of life. True 
I gave some response and attention to it 
but not as I now feel I should have. 

In due time I took the Royal Arch de- 
grees, and continued from time to time to 
make excursions into other degrees of Ma- 
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sonry until I now have all the degrees of 
York Rite and the Scottish Rite, save one 
that I suppose I shall never be so fortunate 
as to receive. I believe it was the Scottish 
Rite that kindled in me an enthusiasm for 
the power and beauty of Masonry. 

Bmerson says that we are immersed in 
beauty but that our eyes have no clear vis- 
ion. 

It is said that the entire Kimberley 
diamond fields in South Africa were once 
owned by a man who mined enough of the 
precious stones to give him a small fortune. 
Then he lost confidence and sold the prop- 
erty for seven thousand five hundred dollars. 
He recently died in London. Had he kept 
the mines he would have been the world’s 
richest man when he died. 

How true that we often fail to appreciate 
what we already have and pass on to cther 
fields; searching for better, we make our 
excursions far afield. Many who have 
passed through all the Masonic degrees to 
be obtained have not in spirit and power 
become Master Masons. What I say is not 
to be understood as criticism of the higher 
degrees for I am an ardent believer in them 
and a persistent student in all bodies of 
Masonry. What I say is to emphasize the 
becoming of Masons “in the heart.” 

* * * * * 


“Come, and let us return!” 

I know that outwardly we are true in our 
allegiance to our fraternity. We would help 
it. “Come, and let us return,” and study 
afresh, Let us return to the fundamentals. 
Let us bring a new determination, a new 
vision, a spiritual discernment to the altar 
of Freemasonry. Let our eyes no longer be 
holden. Let us tarry in its Groves of Acad- 
emy and hold council with its master spir- 
its. Let us drink at its fountains of knowl- 
edge and inspiration. Let us live in its 
atmosphere. Let us be imbued with its 
ideals. 

Who that knows does not love the spirit 
of Masonry? It is not a reformatory insti- 
tution but a builder of men. It has no 
place in its fellowship for the “irreligious 
libertine.” 

It deals with the deepest questions of 
life. As Dr. Joseph Fort Newton so wonder- 
fully shows, it asks the questions, ‘whence 
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came ye,” “what are you here to do,” and 
“whither are you going?” 

I know we want to see Masonry minister 
to the present day and generation. We 
want it sufficiently “geared” into the present 
day society to be a power recognized and 
felt. But in modernizing it and populariz- 
ing it, I do not want to sce it lose that 
distinctive quality that has made it grand in 
all the ages. Let it continue without “en- 
tangling alliances” to the building of man- 
hood. Masonry is timeless as well as time- 
ly. I love to reflect upon the antiquity of 
our fraternity. True as now organized it 
is comparatively modern. But _ its spirit 
has maintained its identity down through 
the centuries. It truly has been said that 
empires and dynasties have risen and fal- 
len; philosophies have been invented, taught, 
believed and then forgotten, but Masonry 
in its essence and spirit has lived on. 

The spirit of Masonry is to serve. — A 
little girl badly burned and in the hospital 
must have skin grafted on to her little body 
if she would live. Sixty Masons offer to 
sacrifice and render the needed help, so 
says the daily paper. In the Testament of 
Robert Bruce, a Scotch lad who fell on the 
battle field, was written the prayer: “O 
Lord, teach me how to live. If it be thy 
blessed will that I die, I pray Thee that it 
may be as a Scottish gentleman, worthy 
Master Mason, and a true British soldier.” 
This is the spirit of Masonry. ‘Come, let 
us return!” 

I have wished that I might have a full 
set of pictures of the beautiful temples of 
our order that rise all over the world, their 
cost mounting into millions sometimes for 
one building. What structures! But this 
is not Masonry! These, like Solomon’s 
temple, shall succumb to the ravages of time. 
Real Masonry is that fine manhood it is 
ever building. Those temples of the soul 
built without the sound of hammer, that are 
eternal. 

Our present day emphasis upon educa- 
tion, our Grand Master’s program for the 
scattering of Masonic light. are calculated 
to “strengthen the stakes and lengthen the 
cords” of Freemasonry, We shall be led 
back to discover the beauty and power we 
did not know, 


AN ANCIENT CHARGE 


HARRIS OR BEDFORD MS No. 1 


Reproduced from The Freemason’s Chronicle 


This unusually interesting “Ancient 
Charge” which was first published in an 
issue of the Freemason’s Chronicle of April 
1882 from a transcript by Bro. John Con- 
stable, is now re-produced in more exact form 
and carefully collated by V. W. Bro. Rey. 
H. G. Rosedale, D.D., P.G.C. This parch- 
ment roll is the property of the Bedford 
Lodge, therefore, as has been pointed out 
again and again, the proper title for this 
particular Charge should be the “Bedford,” 
The original name “Harris” was given by 
Bro. Hughan, who called it after the name 
of the Secretary of the Bedford Lodge. This 
brother doubtless for the sake of securing 
it to the Lodge for all time, inserted a Min. 
ute of its being presented by him, but as 
Bro. Hughan wisely and shrewdly said “it 
is quite probable that the Secretary pre- 
sented the members with the MS previously 
owned by the Lodge.” As the Bedford 
Lodge is certainly one of the oldest in the 
country and up to the year 1766 worked as 
an ‘Operative Lodge,’ holding its meetings 
by virtue of the possession of a copy of the 
‘Ancient Charge’ nothing is more likely than 
that this particular document was the one 
under which they worked, more especially 
as in the year 1766 the members of the 
Lodge were all Operative Masons and this 
particular MS is intimately associated with 
the Dumfries Kilwinning MSS. Doubtless 
the members of the Lodge at an early period 
after leaving Dumfries and coming to Lon- 
don to take up work in the metropolis 
brought it with them. The recent paper on 
the ‘Thistle’ MS rather points to this hay- 
ing been the case. To this we may add the 
fact that in the early days of the Lodge the 
members were associated with those hostel- 
ries where Scottish visitors to the metropolis 
were wont to congregate. 

There are points about the text which are 
full of interest, more particularly the un- 
orthodox description of a Lewis and the 
directions given for the communicating ‘the 
secrets’ to a candidate. - 

We understand Dr, Rosedale is writing 
the history of this ancient Lodge and doubt- 
less this Charge now for the first time given 
to the world in correct form will play a 
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large part in his work. It is therefore im- 
portant that a carefully collated copy of the 
text should be available. It may be well 
to note however that there is another ‘“Har- 
ris” MS called “Harris No. 2” doubtless 
a copy of the one possessed by the Bedford 
Lodge. It is of a much later period and is 
not quite complete. A transcript of ‘“Har- 
ris No. 2” was published by the Quatuor 
Coronati Lodge and the original is now in 
the possession of the British Museum. Per- 
haps it may be thought both possible and 
desirable to give these two MSS the name 
“Bedford” No. 1 and “Bedford” No. 2, but 
in any ease they form a link between the 
older MSS of the ‘Cook’ period and the more 
modern type of the ‘Dodd’ family: 


THE MASON’S CONSTITUTIONS 


Tue Prayer ar Apmirrance or 
AccrPTancr 

Tue Micur of the Father of Kings, with 
the Wisdom of the Glorious Jesus, thro’ the 
Grace and Goodness of the Holy Ghost, 
being three Persons in one Godhead be wth 
us at our Beginning and Give us Grace so 
to Govern our Selves here in this Mortal 
Life towards him that we may Come to his 
Kingdom yt never Shall have End. Amen. 


Tur Prerace 

Good Brethren and Fellows, Our Purpose 
is to tell you in what manner this worthy 
Science, or Art of Masonry, When and how 
it began, And afterwards how it was Fav- 
oured by many worthy Kings and Princes, 
and by many right Worshipful men. And 
also to those that be willing. We will Dic- 
tate the Charges yt belongs to any True 
Freemason to Keep according to a True 
Faith: And if you Keep and Give good 
heed thereto, it will be worth yos Observ- 
ing to Learn so Worthy a Science. 


Tue OricinaLy or tHe Science anv How 
Founpep 

First then you are to Know there are 

Seaven liberal Arts or Sciences, The first 

is Grammer weh Teacheth a Man to Speak 

and Write truely. The Second is Rhetorick 
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weh doth teach a Man to Speak Ornately, 
or neatly and finely. The 8rd is Logick 
weh doth teach a Man ye Art of Reasoning, 
or Disputing and from that to discern truth 
from Falshood. ‘The Fourth is Arithmetick 
weh teacheth a man reckon and Accompt by 
all Manner of Numbers or it is ye Art of 
Numbering. The Fth is GEOMETRY weh 
teacheth a Man ye Art of Measuring or Pro- 
portioning of Figures or Draught of all man- 
ner of things whatsoever Which Science is 
now called FREEMASONRY. The Sixth 
is Musick weh teacheth a Man to Tune the 
Voice and to play upon Organ, Harp or 
Trump or any other Instrumt. The Seaventh 
is Astronomy weh Teacheth a Man to Know 
the Course of ye Sun, Moon and Stars and 
all the other Planets. These be the Seaven 
Liberal Arts Or Science which were all 
first Grounded upon GEOMETRY, For 
by Geometry a Man takes the Measure and 
Ponderation of all things of Weight or 
Earth, for it is plain that no Man Worketh 
any Work as Science or Art but he Worketh 
it by Measure or by Weight, and all this is 
GEOMETRY. For all these Merchants & 
other Craftsmen and, Tillers of all manner 
of Ground for Grain of any Sort, of Vines, 
or Setters of Fruit or Seed Flowers Cannot 
find out Weight or Measure without Geome- 
try. Neither can any other of the Seayen 
Libberall Sciences find out Weight and 
Measure without it. Whereby it is Appar- 
ent That GEOMETRY weh is now call’d 
FREEMASONRY is an Art or Science the 
Most Worthy and most Excellent of all 
others they being all founded upon it. 


Tue Orieinatn or yr Science From THE 
Scriprure 


Genesis the 4 

Berorr Noan’s flood there was a Man 
whose name was Lamech. He had two Wives 
the one was Named Adah the Other Zillah. 
By the first Wife he had two Sons ye one 
was Called Jabell the Father of such as had 
Cattle and Dwelt in Tents the other Juball 
the Father of all that play on the Harp, or 
Organs or any kind of Musick, By his 
other Wife Zillah he had a Son and a 
Daughter, the Son was Called Tubal Cain 
and Daughter was Called Naamah she found 
out the art of Weaveing. Jabell the Eldest 
son of Lamech by his Wife Adah was the 
Father of GROMETRY which was the first 
Science Found * * * THESE four Chil- 


dren as is believed found out the Original 
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of all Sciences And they Knew that God 
would take Vengeance upon the Earth for 
Sin Either by Fire or Water And they by 
reason of this Prephetical Knowledge did 
Write their Arts and Sciences which they 
had invented upon Two pillars of Stone 
that they might be preserved to Succeeding 
Generations after the Flood. The one Pillar 
was of Marble because Fire should not Con- 
sume it; The other was of Chipped Lattens 
Because it should not be Drounded in the 
Flood. 

* * * * * 

How rr was Founp arrer tHe Fioop 


Our Intent is to tell you truly how and 
in what manner these two Pillars was found 
that these Sciences were Written upon. The 
Great HERMERIUS weh was Cub ye Son 
of Sem the Son of NOAH this Hemerius 
was afterwards Called Hermes The Father 
of these persons Called Wisemen. He found 
one of the two Pillars of Stone and found 
ye Science written on it and he taught it to 
other Men. 

* * * * * 
1. Wuerr AND WHEN Masonry WAS FIRST 
sO CALLED AND MADE 


At the Time of the Building of the Tower 
of BABYLON then was Masons much Es- 
teemed it being ye Time and place that 
MASONRY Before Called GEOMETRY 
was first so Called and Made. 


* * * * * 


2. Wuo was ye First Kina THaT was 
A Mason 

The King of Babylon at that Time was 
Called Nimrod and was a Mason himself 
and Loved and favoured the Sciences much 
as is Witnessed by diverse Masters of Hys- 
torys. And when the City of Ninivey & 
other Cities of the West were made & 
Builded Nimrod the King of Babylon sent 
thither Three-score MASONS at ye Request 
of the King of Ninivey his Cousin & when 
he sent them forth he gave them a Charge in 
this Manner. 

* * * * * 


Tur Firsr Cuarcr etven to Masons 
CALLED Nimrop’s CHARGE BEING 
GIVEN BY HIM 
That they should be one; One to Another. 
That is that they should Love one another 
secondly that they should truely Love to- 
gether, Thirdly yt they should truely serve 
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their Lord for their pay, So that the Mastr 
may have worship thereby and all the other 
Fellows or Brethren that belong unto him 
and other more Charges he Gave them. This 
was the first time that Ever Masons had any 
Charges of this Science. 


* * * * *¥ 


How THE ScreENcES SPREAD AND WAS 
COMMUNICATED TO OTHER Nations 


When Abraham and Sarah his wife went 
into the Land of Egypt he there taught the 
Seaven Liberal Sciences to the Egyptians 
& then he had a worthy Schollar named 
Euclydes, He Learned right well, and was 
a Master of all the liberal Sciences. And 
his days it came to pass That ye King or 
Lords and the States of ye Realme had many 
Sons by their wives & Concubines for that 
is a hot Land and plentyous of Generation. 
So that they had not Competent livelyhood 
and Maintenance wherewith to relieve their 
Children, Therefore that they had great 
Care how to prvide for them; Then the King 
of the Land drew a great Councel and held 
a Paliamt to seek a way to Maintaine their 
Children honestly as Gentlemen, and yet 
they Could not find out any manner of way. 
So Proclamation was Caused to be made 
throughout the Realm in this Forme. 


* * * * * 
Tue Procramation 


That if there was any Man that Could 
Instruct & Informe them in any of the Sea- 
ven Liberal Arts or Sciences that he should 
Come to them and he should be so well re- 
warded for his Travell that he should hold 
himself pleased. * * * After this procla- 
mation made then came this Worthy Clerk 
Euclydes and told the King and his Great 
Lords thus. 


Evciypes mis sprecu tro yr Kina or 
Eayrr & mis crear Councetn 

That if you would have me to Govern 
yer Children I would Teach them one of 
the Seaven Liberal Sciences whereby they 
may live Honestly as Gentlemen but then 
you shall Give me a Commission That I 
may have power to Rule them after the 
Mannr yt the worthy Science (viz.) of 
GEOMETRY or MASONRY requireth. 
Then the King and all his Councell Granted 
him speedily a Commission and Sealed it 
* * Then this worthy Doctr took to him 
their Sons and Taught them the Sciences of 
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GEOMETRY (or MASONRY) to prac- 
tice working in stone and to work all man- 
ner of worthy work that belongs to the 
Building of Temples Castles or Towers 
Mannors and Houses and all other Manr of 
Buildings and gave them a Charge in this 
manner. 


Tue Cuarce Catitep Evciin’s Cuarce 


Tirst that they should be true to the King 
and to the Lord or Mastr they Serve or 
work for. Secondly yt they should love well 
together and be true one to another. Thirdly 
yt they should call one another Brether or 
Fellow, and not by the name of Servant, or 
Slave, Knave, Thief, or other foul name to 
any ones disgrace. Fourthly, that they 
should so faithfully do their work as that 
they should truly and Justly Deserve their 
pay from their Lord or Master whom they 
serve, Fifthly, that they should ordain and 
make the Wisest and most skillful artist 
amongst them to be Mastr of the Work, and 
neither for love nor near Linnage nor for 
any favour or Cause whatsoever set another 
yt hath but Little skill or Cuning to be Mastr 
of ye Work belonging to the Lord or Mastr 
they serve whereby he may be evilly serv’d, 
and they Ashamed, If such an one take ye 
Work as Mastr yet he is to be displaced as 
Mastr and to work as Comon Workman and 
the Chiefest Workman or Artist amongst en 
to be placed in his Room for Master. 


* * * * * 


Eve rue rirst yr Mape Mastrs AND 
Governours or Work 


Sixthly that all and Eyery one of the 
Lodge shall call such Mastr or Governour 
of the Work by the name of Master all the 
time ye work wth him. Other more Charges. 
he gave that would be too long to relate here 
at prsent. To all those Charges he caused 
them to swear a Great Oath That men usd 
for those times this was the Second Charge 
Given to Masons. 

After that he ordained for ym Reasonable 
Wages yt they might Live Honestly by it. 

After that he ordain’d that they should 
oftentimes assemble themselves together (at 
least once Every year) to confer how they 
might work the best to serve their Lord or 
Master for his profit, and to their own 
Worshipp, & to Correct him or them that 
should Transgress agt these Ordinances. * 
Geometry Ist, so Called by Euclides * Thus 
in Egypt was the Sciences grounded by the 
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Worthy Mastr Euclydes, who also first gave 
name to ye Sciences and Called it GEO- 
METRY; And now it is throughout the 
Land Called MASONRY. 


Tue FURTHER PRoGREsS oF IT & How IT WAS 
Recep FAvoUR’D AND CHER’SHED 

Then long after yt When the Children 
of Israel was Come into the Land of Behest, 
now Called amongst us the Country of 
Gerusalem King David began the Temple, 
weh was Called Templum Domini and now 
Called the Temple of Jerusalem, The same 
King David loved Masons well and Cher- 
rished them much and gave them good pay, 
and he gave them the Charges and Manners 
that Euclydes gave and ordained in Egypt 
and other Charges more that ye shall hear 
afterwards. King David Confirmed Eu- 
clydes Charges so King David’s Charge was 
the Third Charge. 


Wuo tury mape Masters aND GoveRNOURS 
amonast Masons 

After the Death of King David King Sol- 
omon his Son Resigned who finished out the 
Temple and sent afterwards masons into 
diverse Countrys Thousands of Workers in 
Stone and were all Called Masons and he 
Choose out of them three Thousand and 
three Hundred whom he ordained to be 
Masters over them and Governours of his 
work. 

rue Fourrtn Cuarce Given To Masons 

BEING Kina Soromon’s Cuarce 

King Solomons Charge Confirm’d both the 
Charges & manners that his Father had given 
to Masons, and the Charges of Euclydes & 
Nimrod. 


Wuo was THE First prince yT was A 
Mason 

When the son of Hyram King of Tyrus 
who sent to Solomon and Gave him Cedar 
Trees and Timber wood to work was a 
Mastr Mason for a Master in Geometry by 
reason of his great Skill and Cuning in Ma- 
sonry King Solomon made him Chief Master 
of all his Masons, and Master of all his 
Engraving and Carving and all other mast- 
ters and manners of Masonry weh belonged 
to the Temple and this is Written in tle 
Bible in the book of Kings, And thus was 
this worthy Science of Masonry confirmed 
in the Country of Jerusalem and many other 
Kingdoms. In King Solomons days Curious 
Craftsmen walked about into divers Coun- 


trys some to get Learning & Cuning 
and others to Teach them that had 
Little Cuning. So that in Solomons days 
Masonry was first dispersed over the world. 

How rue Science cAME INTO FRaNcE 

There was a Curious Mason whose name 
was MAMUS GRAECUS, weh had been at 
the Building of Solomon’s Temple. He 
came into France and taught the Art of Ma- 
sonry to the men of France, The second 
Prince and King who was a Mason was 
Charles Martell of the Royal Line of France 
and he Loved Rt well the Science and drew 
to the aforesaid MAMUS GRAECUS and 
Learned of him the Science and took unto 
him their Manners and Charges and Ob- 
served them and Afterwards by the Grace 
of God being Elected King of France he 
took Masons and helped to Make Masons 
and he confirm’d again the Charges of Eu- 
clydes and Nimrod and it was Called the 
Fifth Charge given by the King of france; 
He set ’em to Work and gave them good 
pay, as he had Learned to do. Also the said 
King of France made and Confirm’d to Ma- 
sons a Charter from Year to Year to hold 
their Yearly meetings and Assemblies where 
they Pleased and Cherish’d them much; and 
thus came the Science into the Land of 
France. 

The 1st yearly meeting granted to Ma- 
sons. 


Wnuo Gave a Cuarce to Masons 1n Ene- 
LAND FIRST 

St Alban was the first that gave a Charge 
to Masons in England (wceh was then called 
Brittain) for all this Season England stood 
Void as to any Charge of Masons, St Albans 
days Enland or Brittain was in Subjection 
to the Roman Emperours And St Alban was 
a Worthy Kt, and thro’ his good Councel 
Governr in the Realm and reared and Buil- 
ded several Town walls and was Governr 
over the Work, he loved Masons and Did 
Cherish them much, and he made their pay 
right good as other Realms had done who 
had learned ye Science. For before St Al- 
bans time; in Brittain a Mason had but for 
his pay one penny pr day and his meat; 
but he advanced And amended the wages 
and pay of Masons from a penny a day and 
meat their Antient pay to two Shillings and 
Sixpence pr Week and three pence, And he 
also precured a Charter to Masons in Eng- 
land that they might hold a General meeting 
& Councel, and he gave it the Name of an 
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Assembly, and to encourage the Fraternity 
went to the Assemblies himself wceh was 
held by Virtue of ye charter which he had 
precured and did help to make Masons and 
he Confirmed again all the former Charges 
and it was Called the sixth Charge given 
to Masons by St Alban. 

Soon after the death of St Alban their Came 
diverse Warrs into the Realm, and diverse 
other Nations did inhabit it, So that the 
Good Rule of Masonry was much decayed 
till the time of King Athelstone who was a 
worthy King of England and Brought the 
Land to good rest and peace and did Build 
many Good works as Abbeys and Towers 
and other Buildings and he Loyed Masons 
much more than his Father did. 


Tue Turirp Paryce wuicu was Mason 

Edwyn or FAgar the Son of Athelstone 
was a favourer of Masons above his father 
he was a great Practiser in GEOMETRY 
or MASONRY weh drew him much to talk 
wth Masons and to Comune wth them and 
to Learn of them Masonry & afterwards on 
the Love that he Bare unto Masons & their 
Science he was made a Mason and obtain’d 
of his Father Athelston a Charter for the 
Masons in England weh Charter he him- 
self made and Ordained. It should be 
Renewed from King to King, and a Com- 
mission to hold once Every year an Assemb- 
ly where they would in any place wthin the 
Realm of England wth power to Correct 
wthin themselves defaults & Trespasses that 
were done by Masons against ye Science. 
And he also after haveing procured the 
Charter and Commisson held an Assembly 
at York this was the third and Best Charter 
that was granted to Masons; and the Sec- 
ond Assembly of Masons in England; and 
being gathered together he made a Cry or 
Proclamation after this manner. 

That all Masons both old and young that 
had any Writeings or Understandings of the 
Charges, or Manners of Masons that were 
in this Land or any other that they should 
shew them forth: Then after the Proclama- 
tion Fvery Mason that had any such Write- 
ings did shew them forth: and there was 
some found Written in Greek, some in 
French & some in English and other Lan- 
guages yet their Intent was found to be all 
one. Then Prince (Edwyn or Edgar) wth 
the Best advice of all the Masters and Fel- 
lows ordained that the Charges following, 
weh (being only a Confirmation of the 


former Charges again wch were given by 
Nimrod &c.) should be Inyiolably kept for 
Ever hereafter and from that day untill this 
time the Charges and Manners of Masons 
have been Kept in that form, as well as Men 
might Govern itt. 

At the same time a Book was Comanded 
to be made wherein should be recorded How 
the Science was first found out and that all 
the Charges and Manners of Masons should 
be Written in the same. At the same As- 
sembly likewise it was ordained that when 
any Mason Should be made That the said 
Book should be read, and told to him, to 
give him his Charge wch he is to Keep in- 
violably wth an Oath to be then administred 
to him. 


THE Form or Tur Oat 

These charges weh wee now rehearse 
to you, and all other the Charges, Secrets 
and Mysteries belonging to Free-Masonry, 
you shall faithfully and truely keep together 
with the Councel of this Lodge or Chamber. 
You shall not for any Gift, Bribe or Reward 
favour or affection directly or Indirectly for 
any Cause whatsoever divulge or disclose to 
Hither Father or Mother Sister or Brother 
Wife Child friend Relation or Stranger or 
any other pr son whatsoever. So Help you 
God yor Holy Doom and the Contents of 
this Book. 


Wuo suaty Apminister tun Oaru 


Unus ex Senioribus teneat Librum ut ille 
vel illi ponat vel ponant Manum vel Manus 
supra Librum et tune pr cepta haec sequentia 
deliberabit Logi: then after the Oath taken, 
and the Book kist these following precepts 
and Charges (weh he or they are or is to 
keep) are to be read. 


THE aDMoNrIrion ro THE Parrir OR PARTIES 
WHO ARE TO BE MADE Masons 
BEFORE THE Reapina or 
THE Cnarar 

Now you that are to be made Masons and 
Charged take good heed that you Keep these 
Charges well, wth an upright faith and Good 
Conscience according to the Oath you have 
taken for it is a great perril for a Man to 
forswear himself upon the Holy Bible. 


Tue Cuarce cattep Prince Epwin’s 
CutarGe wen compREHENDS ALL YE 
FOREGOING CHarars 
1 The first Charge is you shall be true men 
to God and his Holy Church and that you 
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use not Countenance or Maintain any 
Error Faction Schism or Hersey in the 
Church to the Best of Yor undrstandings 
or Can be Convinced by Discreet or 
Wise men’s teaching. 


2 Secondly. You shall Bear true Alleg- 
iance to ye King wthout any Treason or 
Falsehood to him; And if you know 
any Treason or Falshood you shall not 
Conceal the same But shall thereof 
forthwth warne the King and his Coun- 
cel: And if you Know yeorself Guilty 
Repent to God privately yorself for that 
offence. 

* * * 

8 Thirdly. You shall Love and be true 
to Every Mason of the Science of Ma- 
sonry if he be a Mason Lawfully made 
and Allowed And you shall do to him 
or them as you would be done by. 


4 YOU shall call Masons yor Brethren or 
Fellows and not Call them by any dis- 
gracefull or Ugly Names as Slave, 
Knave, Rogue, &c. to their Discredit. 


YOU shall not take Yor Fellows Wife 
to Villany nor Ungodly desire his Daugh- 
ter, or his Maid, Nor Covet any thing 
that is his, Nor put him to any Diswor- 
ship. 


6 YOU shall not take in Hand any Thing 
to Doe yor Brothers or Fellows any 
wrong. 

7 YOU shall not (nor any other Mastr or 
Fellow) either Directly or Indirectly for 
any allowance reward or other Consid- 
eration, whatsoever of yorself or any 
fewer Number than Seven (weh number 
is Term’d a Lodge) or Six at the Least 
wth the Consent of a Seventh tho’ absent 
Whose consent must appear undr his 
Hand in Writeing to the Lodge to make 
any man a FREEMASON. 


8 YOU shall admitt no prson to be made 
a Free-Mason who is not able in all 
Manner of Degrees (that is to say) hee 
shall be free Born of good Kindred True 
and noe Bond man, and to have all his 
Limbs prfect as a man ought to have. 

9 YOU shall not Slander one another Be- 
hind his Back to make him Loose his 
good name or his Worldly Goods. 


10 YOU shall at all Times receive Strange 
Masons and Fellows and Cherish & Re- 
lieve them when they Come over the 
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o 


11 


13 


14 


16 


17 


18 


Countrys (if uppon Examination they 
appear to be Freemasons) and set them 
on Work as the Manner is, If you have 
no Mold nor Stones at the place where 
you meet you shall refresh him with 
Money unto the next Lodge. 


YOU shall not make any Mold, Square; 
or Rule for any that is but a Lewis, A 
Lewis is such an one as hath served an 
Apprentiship to a Mason but is not ad- 
mitted afterwards according to this man- 
ner and Custom of Makeing Masons. 


IF any Quarrel or Difference arise 
amongst MASONS or any Trespasses 
or Trangressions be Committed by any 
Mason against ye Science; Then an As- 
sembly ought to be Called to be held in 
some Convenient place for the Determin- 
ing Redressing Correcting and amending 
such Matters and ye parties are to refer 
themselves wholy to the Judgement of 
the Assembly & to Submitt themselves 
to the award & Determination whose 
Award is finall and from weh there is 
no appeal. But if the Assembly cannot 
Determine and agree the Controversie. 
Then (by the Assent and Consent of the 
Assembly being first asked and Obtain’d) 
they may go to Law but yet wth so much 
Love one to another yt the Law may 
only decide the Cause and not precure 
any Evil will betwixt them. 

YOU must not upon any Excuse what- 
soever (unless real Sickness or Disabili- 
ty of Body) absent yorselves from this 
Assembly If it be wthin fifty miles about 
you if you have a Letter or any other 
Notice to signifie to you ye time & place 
where held. 

YOU shall not in the Lodge, or wthout 
Swear any ungodly Oath or Prophane 
Gods Sacred Name. 


YOU shall at all times Chearfully & 
Bountifully distribute yor Charity to the 
Relief of Poor Sick and distressed fel- 
low Mason. 

YOU shall not give any Evil Councel 
to one another neither Reprove one 
another wthout Just Cause. 

YOU shall not be a Letcher or Whore- 
master nor be at any time Bawdy where 
by the Science may be Slandred. 

YOU shall not be a Comon player at 
Cards or Dice or any other unlawfull 
game. 


19 


20 
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YOU SHALL NOT BE A COMON 
DRUNKARD. 


If you be in a Town or Corporation where 
there is a Lodge of Sufficient Fellows 
you shall not go into the Town on the 
Night time Unless you have a Fellow 
wth you that may bear you Witness that 
you was in an Honest place, 


21 Every Mason shall Reverence his Elder 


and put him to Worship. 


Practiser’s 


22 NO Mason that practiseth the Science 


& is a Workman shall take upon him any 
Lords or other prsons work, as Mastr 
thereof unless he Know himself to be of 
Sufficient skill to perform and End the 
same, Least the Lord should not be true- 
ly served and the Science be Slandred 
& Disworshipped. 


23 NO Master shall take any Work, But 


upon such Reasonable termes yt ye Lord 
may be truely and Justly Served to his 
own good and the Mastr live Honestly 
& to pay his Fellows truely there as the 
Manner is. 


24 THAT no Mason whether Master or 


26 


27 


Fellow shall Supplant one another of 
their Work (that is to say) If any Mason 
have taken any work or stand Mastr of 
ye work He shall not be put out of that 
place unless he be unable of Skill to 
perform & End the same If he be then 
he must be put out and one of the most 
Skillful and Best workmen to be placed 
in his Stead and he to work as fellow. 
He that is Master of the work must be 
owned for and Called by the Name of 
Mastr by all the Lodge dureing the 
whole time and Continuance of the work. 


NO Mason wtsoever shall Take an ap- 
prentice to Serve for any Less Term 
than Seven Years Compleat without any 
Deceipt of Antedateing his Indentures 
& not unless the said Apprentice be able 
of Birth Free Born of Good Kindred 
true and be whole in his Limbs as a 
man ought to be. 

NO Mason shall take an Apprentice un- 
less he have Sufficient Occupation or 
Work to imploy him in, And have two 
or three more fellows at Least. 

NO Masons shall put any Lords or other 
persons Work to task that was wont to 
Go Journey Work. 
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28 EVERY Mastr. Mason shall be Ready 
to give pay to his Fellows No otherwise 
then as he or they may deserve so yt 
there may be no deceit by false Work- 
men. 

29 EVERY Mason shall be true to the 
Lords or Masters he Serveth and truely 
Serve him for his pay to his Best prfitt 
and advantage. 


30 NO Mason shall be a Thief or Th’evish, 
or a Companion of Thieves, so farr forth 
as he may Witt and Know. 


31 NO Mason shall do any wrong or Vil- 
lany in the place where he Boardeth and 
Lodgeth but shall behave himself Civilly 
and pay Honestly for his Meat drink 
and Lodgeing and all other Charges that 
he ought to pay. 


32 EVERY Master Mason and Fellow 
shall truely make an End of his work 
Let it either be Task-Work or Journey- 
Work if you have your Conyenants and 
all that you ought to Have. 


THESE be the Charges that Prince 
Edwin or Edgar Made at his Assembly held 
at YORK which he Ordained to be Observed 
for Ever. The Said Prince at his Assem- 
bly made Masons and Swore them to the Ob- 
servation of these Charges, which since His 
Time have been always Given to Masons 
when they were admitted and Made. 


THE ADMONITION To THE OxtpD Masons AFTER 
ye Reapina ye Cuarces 
Every Man that is a Mason either Mastr 
Fellow or Brother in ye Science take Right 
good-heed to these Charges And if any of 
you find himself Guilty And to have Trans- 
gressed any of these Charges yt he amend 
himself to God & do so no more. 
Then Lett the prson weh is to be made 
a Mason Chuse out of the Lodge any one 
Mason who is to Instruct him in those Se- 
erets weh must never be Committed to 
Writeing Which Mason he must alway Call 
his Tutor then let the Tutor take him into 
another Room and shew him all the whole 
Mistery that at his return he may Exercise 
wth the Rest of his fellow Masons. 


GRAM: LOQUITOR, DIO: VERA 
DOCET RHET: VERBA COLORAT, 
MUS: CANIT AR: NUMERAT, GEO: 
PONDERAT, AS: COLITASTRA. 

FINIS. 


JUST AMONG OURSELVES 


BOSTON COMMANDERY 


HAS LADIES’ NIGHT. 


The Boston commandery, Knights Templars, 
had as its guests, March 1, prominent mem- 
bers of the Masunic fraternity from various 
parts of the state at the annual ladies’ might 
held in the Masonic temple, Boylston and 
‘Tremont. streets. 

The program began with a reception. In 
the line were Commander and Mrs. George T. 
Wiley, Dr. Charles Rk. Hunt, grand commander 
of the Grand Commandery of Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, and Mrs. Hunt; Generalis- 
simo Frank C. Clark and Mrs. Clark, and Capt.- 
Gen. Charles L. Hamilton and Mrs. Hamilton. 

The guests of honor were Deputy Grand 
Commander Asa C. Jewett, Grand Junior War- 
den Clarence BE. Burleigh; Grand Standard 
Bearer Charles IF. White, Grand Sword Bearer 
Frederick H. Briggs, Past Grand Commander 
James Stone Blake, Commander Theodore R. 
Lockwood of De Molay, his generalissimo, Leon 
L. Allen, and his captain-general, Walter A. 
Smith; Commander Percival B. Metcalf of St. 
Bernard; the captain-general, Rufus L. Clark, 
and Past Commanders Findlay, Corwin and 
Staples of De Molay; Commander Raymond 
E. Bolles of St. Omer, Commander Frank Saw- 
yer of Joseph Warren commandery, and Past 
Commanders Stevens, Hargrave and Lloyd K. 
Allen. Past commanders of Boston Comman- 
dery present were Hoiton, Blake, Graves, Paul, 
Howard, Tripp and Briggs. 


PAST MASTERS’ NIGHT 
AT ZETLAND LODGE 


A red letter event in the annals of Zetland 
Lodge was that of its Past Masters’ Night, 
February 18th, on which occasion the entire 
work of the F. GC. Degree wis conducted by 
ims past masters. Wor. ‘rank Ww. Ws 
presided, with Wor, Edwin u. ¥ 
Wor, Howard Whitmore as J. W. # 
W. Joslin as treasurer, Wor. ares: Hi. “Bell 
Elwood T. Easton as chap- 

shal Walter J. Currier as 
. John W. Johnson as 8. D., Wor. 
. Crane as J. D., Wor. William M. 
. S$. and Wor. Charles W. Corkum 


past masters were presented by Bro. 
George R. Fogg, senior member of the Lodge 
(1879) and were welcomed by the presiding 
master, Wor, William R. Gibbs, with hearty 
response by Wor, Frank W. Wise. the senior 
ast master present. At the conclusion of the 
work Wor. Bro. Wise called upon Wor. Bros. 
Joslin, Bell, Rey. Bro. David M. Lockrow, 
chaplain of the lodge. and Wor. Bro. Corkum, 
the “baby” past master of the lodge, ak of 
whom responded appropriately and most’ in- 
terestingly. In all, if was a most enjoyable 
event, long to be remembered by the many 
members present, their guests and visitors. 


23RD AND 32ND MASONIC 
DEGREES CONFERRED ON 225 


Leon M. Abbott Speaks at Symphony Hall 
Meeting 


About 2500 members and guests of Ma 
chusetts Cousistory, Ancient and Accepted Scot- 
tish vite of Freemasonry attended a special 
rendezvous, Feb. 29th, in Symphony Hall. At 
5 o'clock the 23rd degree was conferred iv the 
presence of about 22% andidates by Winthrop 
M. Cushing, second master of ceremonies. 

Following a concert by the Consistury choir 
and orchestra, Leon M. Abbott of Brookline, 
most pu int sovereign grand commander for 
the jurisdiction of North Americd, spoke. Later 
the 32nd degree was conferred under the di- 
rection of Illustrious Olin D. Dickerman, mas- 
ter of ceremonies. 

Many prominent Masons from the New Eng- 
land States were present. 


A TOKEN OF APPRECIATION 

On Wednesday evening, Feb. 13th, at a Special 
Meeting of Adoniram R. A. Chapter at N 
Bedford, a yery pleasing event occurred. 

The work wus the M. M. degree and was very 
ereditably rendered by the Past High Pri 
of the Chapter, Ex. Horace L. Humphrey pre- 
siding. 

Ex. Henry N. West, as Chaplain did work 
that was much appreciated, and which was a 
treat to those who had never witnessed his 
effective rendition of it. 

About. 150 members were present, and after 
the completion of the work, Ex. E. Stanley 
Swift. acting as Marshal, was instructed to 
conduct Companion Henry W. Mason, our high- 
ly respected and much loved Chaplain, who 
has served so efficiently for nearly 30 years, 
to the Chaplain’s s 

On arrival there Ex. Henry N. West, who 
had been ociated with Companion Mason 
for many years Masonically and otherwise, 
presented a Chaplain’s jewel to him, of very 
beautiful d i s equally appropri- 
ate and ple: mtbled. 

It was a complete surprise to Companion 
Major Mason, hero of Civil war, who had faced 
shot and shell during those trying days of 
years ago, unflinching. and who had served 
the city as Chief of Police for 18 years, and 
during that time was justly credited with the 
suppression of a serious riot, and who never 
for an instant entertained the idea of swery- 
ing from the path of duty. 

Standing, as is usual. as erect of carriage 
as if only a young man of thirty, while Com- 
panion West poured out his broadside of lan- 
guage befitting the oceasion. 

He was taken by surpri and for once, 
although efficient in presenting others with 
jewels was somewhat non plussed, while the 
companions gave applause to the remarks of 
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Companion West, and also showed the spirit 
of love which all members feel toward a true 
lover of the Golden Rule, and one who so ably 
lives up to its tenets. 

It was an occasion to be long remembered 
by those present, as the very atmosphere seemed 
to be filled with Harmony and Good-fellowship. 


SHRINERS BUILD GREAT 
HOSPITAL IN MONTREAL 


Work bas begun on the 00,000 Shriners’ 
Hospital for Crippled Children at Montreal, 
Canada, According to the contract work is to 
be completed by September, 1924, and it is ex- 
pected the hospital will be open to receive the 
children by Christmas. The building is to ac- 
commodate 50) children. The equipment will 
be of the most modern type. 

The hospital is one of a series of hospitals 
for crippled children being constructed by the 
Shrine, each Shriner throughout the continent 
contributing his quota each year. 

At 2 recent meeting Hon, W. Freeland Kend- 
rick, Past Imperial Votentate of the Shrine, 
now Mayor of Philadelphia, stated that it was 
hoped ultimately to have a Shriners’ Hospital 
for Crippled Children in every city on the con- 
tinent in which there is a Shriners’ Temple. 


OLDEST M: 


ON IN STATE OF VERMONT 


William W. Culver, Now at 0. E. S. Home— 
Joined Rising Sun Lodge in 1885 

William W. Culver, a former resident of 
White River Junction, Vt., is said to be the old- 
est Mason in Vermont, in years and for the 
longest term of years. Mr Culver went to 
Randolph, Vt. last October to be a member of 
the Kustern Star Home family, and it wes at 
once announced by his friends and also by him- 
self, that he had been a member of the Masonic 
fraternity for the longest term of years of any 
in the state. Whether this statement be the 
fact or otherwise, Mr, Culver has been affiliated 
With this institution for a long time, 

W. Culver was born in Royu!ton, 
Mi 25, 4, one of four sons born to 
James and Sarepta (Childs) Culver. Mr. 
Culver alone of this family of children lived 
to mature years, the other sons having died 
young. It was at this place that Mr. Culver 
received his education, attending school at the 
ordinary district school, and afterwards wa 
student at the Royalton Academy, which was 
at that time a prosperous educational institu- 
tion. 

On arriving at the sge of twenty-one years, 
the following month of March in the 
same year, as made a Mason, in Rising 
Sun lodge, FF. and A. M. Soon after that he 
went to Boston to study art and during the 
next few ars he specialized in drawing and 
portrait painting. Te went from Boston. to 
Montgomery, Ala.. at the breaking ont of the 
Civil war, and v in the south for several 
years. Ife recalls the faet that he attended 
the Tnanguration ball of Jefferson Davis, and 
in the next few years he saw much of life in 
the south, and the disastrous effects of the war. 


At the close of that period he returncd to 
divyaiton for a brief time, and was afterwards 
employed in his chosen calling, m Lrovidence, 
kt. 1, Springheld, siuss., anu later settled in 
Wovudstuck, Vt, where he painted much stage 
scenery. 

During all this time his interest in Masonry 
Was unabated, und he tovk every opportunity 
to become famihar with its principles and 
teachings. He was transferred from Ltising 
Sun louge to the Blue Jodge at White iRiver 
Junction, He also became a member of the 
dtoyal Arch chapter, and at the earliest pos- 
sibie opportunity, aitfiliated with the Urder of 
astern Star, waich was in its infancy at that 
time. He received the degrees of this order 
at South Royalton and his zeal and etficieucy 
soon led to his election as Worthy patron, dis- 
trict deputy grand patron, and in is7s he was 
elected to the oflice of grand patron of the 
Order of the Bastern Star, being the fourth 
grand patron elected by the Grand Chapter of 
Vermont to this ollice. It was during this term 
or early in the following year that he instituted 
Beulah chapter at Randolph, Vt. Jan. 10, 1880. 
A recognition of this event was made at the 
last mecting of this chapter, when Mr. Culyer 
Was present tu enjoy the occasion. His interest 
in the Masonic fraternity has never f: led, and 
he is proud to announce that he hz tended 
the und Chapter sessions of five different ju- 

isdictions, Alabama, Massachusetts, Rhode Is- 
Ww Hampshire and Vermont. His is a 
wonderful record and to him his afliliation with 
the different grand bodies has brought him 
much pleasure and happiness, for nearly seven- 
ty years past 


S, 1868, he married Miss Joan Morey 
ord, Vt, and to them remain one son, 
residing in Manchester, N, H., and two grand- 
children, While living at or near White River 
Junction, even though they lived on the 
New Hampshire side of the river, their as- 
sociations were with Vermont, preferring to be 
identified with that state. 

In October, 19 Mr. and Mrs. Culver went 
to be members of the Eastern yr Home at 
Randolph, and there they are surrounded by 
all the comforts which the place provides. 


ee 
MISSOURI ORDER DE MOLAY 
ISSUES CIVIC PAMPHLETS 
TL and Gouncil Order of De Molay, 
Kansas City, Mo. is publishing a series of 
Pamphlets, comprising eight lessons, each of 
which deals with a specitic phase of citizen- 
ship. The subjec eovered are: the art of 
living together, citizenship in the home, the 
school and the community, how the citizen 
earns, ives and spends his money, citizen- 
ship practice in voting and holding office. citi- 


Know and help his state, how the 
no may know and help his nation, and 
America and the world community. 


MASS 


TORY 
chusetts 
Consistory on February 22nd in the Masonic 
Temple the business mecting was followed by 
a short Memorial Service for Past Commander 
in Chief Everett Chamberlain Benton. 
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MASONIC SPEAKER SAYS LIFE 
OF AMERICA THREATENED 


Three ruflians threaten the life of Amer- 
ica, racial rancc religious bigotry and a wild 
disintegrating spirit of lawlessness, Dr. Joseph 
Fort Newton of New_York said in an address 
recently before the Masonic ryice Associa- 
tion’s annual convention at Washington. 

“Here is my challenge,’ said the speaker, 
“lest our beautiful temple of liberty and fra 
ternity be destroyed or mutilated or marred 
before it is completed. What other society or 
fellowship than Freemasonry can do more to 
break down racial rancor, a thing that is 
slithered with blood and is the mother of war; 
What other institution can do more to heal the 
heart of America of bigotry. 

As for loyalty, Dr. Newton said, “every lodge 
and every Mason from end to end in this 
country should ring out with the gospel of 
loyalty for all laws. because they are laws.” 


SHRINERS PROTEST AGAINST 
USE OF SHRINE NAME 

A petition has been filed in the civil district 
court by Jer em Temple. of the Ancient 
Arabic Order, Nobles of the Mystic Shrine, 
New Orleans, La. ig that an organization 
s be prohibited from using the name 
of Platta Temple. of the Ancient Eg: yptian 
Arabic Order of the Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine. 

The petition alleges that the head of the 
temple is designated as potentate, that the 
organization has other officers of names and 
designations similar to those adopted by Teru 
salem Temple and that the membership is held 
in secret and surreptitiously covered up. It is 
further alleged that the members call them- 
selves nobles and shriners. 


MASONIC TROWEL RETURNS 
AFTER YEARS OF TRAVEL 
After eighteen years of journeying to every 
Masonic lodge in the United States. Canada 
and Mexieo, a silver trowel has returned to 
Justice Lodge, No. Manhattan. New York. 
After resting briefly on the grave of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. this emblem of 
friendship will continue its travel until it shas 
Visited every Masonic lodge in the civilized 
world. 


MASONIC LODGE MEETS 
ON MOUNTAIN TOP 


For the last G5 years Golden Rule Lodge 
No. 5 has held an annual communication on 
the snmmit of Owl's Tlead Mountain, Stan- 
stend., Quebec, 2580 feet above sea level. The 
path up the mountain is steep and tortuous 
and the climb takes nearly two hours. 

This natural lodge room is almost exactly 
east and west, with rocky pinnacles from which 
sentinels can gnard against ecowans and caves- 
dropners. Flat recks in the east. west and 
sonth serve as stations for the three principal 
officers of the lodge. 

One can see nearly to Montreal (one hun- 
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dred miles) one way, the far away Green 
Mountains of Vermont and a part of the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire in another. At 
the foot of the mountain is Lake empire 
magog, winding around for thirty miles nn 
in the foreground the beautiful country © 
Vermont and Quebec. 


WHAT’S THE ANSWER? 

What is a Freemason anyway? _ Do the 
degrees above the Master ve one license ae 
depart from the obligations and lessons of the 
E PF. C. and M. M.? 

7 tee Illinois, from the 19th to 24th of 
this month there was held a so-called circus 
under the auspices of the Shriners. The Be 
tractions were a collection of raffle wheels, ra E 
fling turkeys, hardware, tobacco, and a variety 
of articles where the player had about a ten 
to one shot for his mone also a style slow 
where one piece bathing suits, bloomers and 
more intimate articles of feminine wear prere 
exhibited on a sed platform te the accom: 
paniment of music and (I mean the girls ayer 
on a raised platform and at least one of he 
above named articles was on the gir A 
dancing. Being a Master Mason myself w : 
aspirations, which are somewhat chilled Just 
now, to go higher as the saying goes, prompts 

hese questions. 

mm paae fine ate some good people areas 
the Shriners in Cairo, they may all pe good 
men and Masons, but if the Masons rhe. rere 
responsible for this show are good Masons 
then I am a_long-eared  jack-ass.—M. 
Ehrstein in [linois Freemason. 


UD MASONIC RELICS 7 
— GIVEN SCOTTISH RITE 


The Scottish Rite hodies of Minneapolis ne 
received a gift of some rare and price: 
Jess relies which are to he placed in the 
library for the use of Masonic students. The 
eift inelndes an old English Bible. printed in 
Old English type. bearing the date of aut 
the time of Queen FBlizabeth: an ivory gave 
on which were carved the square and ecom- 
passes and the dates V771-1776:; a large Bible 
printed in Latin and dated 160: a Nes 
Testament in Latin. printed in 1581: a hook 
entitled “Temple of Solomon Spiritualized. 
printed in Londen in 1771: old legal pare 
ments bearing the daie of 1736: a New Zork 
newspaper, chronicling the death of Srore! 
Washington: two old medals, one a arene 
Masonie medal bearing an inscription which 
translated reads “Liberty. Equality. Fraterni- 
ty.” the other was one given fo some gaily 
explorer, and a $60 United States bill. pr inted 


in 1778. 


© call recently of Robert Wyman, Jv.. 
ae the ledee, more than 150 Masons of 
Bavside Todee. New York Cify. assumed ene 
garb of working men and in overalls plied piek 
and shovel fo remove ahont 500 suagonionns 
of earth fo level the sround for their $75.00 
temnle. whieh is to he dedieated next Sep- 
tember. 
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EASTERN STAR NOTES 


Virginia Chapter, No. 196, U. D., Initiates 


Virginia Chapter, No. 196, U. D., held its 
second regular meeting Monday afternoon and 
evening, February 11, in the Eastern Star 
Temple, Dorchester. The entire afternoon was 
given over to the transaction of the s 
business, and at 6 o’clock an interm: $ 
declared. Members were served with a ae- 
ficious chicken-pie dinner in the dining room, 
candidates for the degrees being the guests of 
Virginia Chapter. 

At 8 o'clock, Virginia chapter reconvened. 
On account of the illness of Bro, Charles H. 
Sargent, W. P., Brother George W. Knowlton, 
P. P., assumed the office of patron. 

To the strains of “Boston Commandery 
March,” officers entered the chapter room led 
by Sisters Marion Kennedy and Alice Mathaurs, 
conductress and associate conductress, respec- 
tively, and went through a most effective 
march, forming a star around the altar and a 
“v" in the East, and later, lines between which 
the worthy matron, Sister Alice G. Knowlton, 
was escorted to the East, other officers taking 
their respective stations. 

The notable guests of the evening were: 
Grand Matron Jane Gray Payzant, P. M.: 
Grand Patron Clesson S. Curtis, P. P.. and 
Grand Marshal Anna E, Ham, P. M., all ot 
whom were escorted to the Hast. 

Virginia Chapter welcomed four new mem- 
bers by affiliation. Eleven candidates were 
conducted through the ceremonies of initiation. 
Miss Rose Ann appointed by the 
worthy matron te correspondent. 

Before closing the work of the evening, and 
by the request of the worthy matron, Mrs. 
Knowlton, Mi Rose Ann Astill, Virginia’s 
first candidate, was escorted to the East, where 
she was presented with a pin, emblematic of 
the Order. The pin was a gift from Miss As- 
till’s parents. Mr. and Mrs. William T. Astill 
of Ogden, Utah. 

There were two outstanding incidents of the 
evening. The presentation of a silver banded 
gavel to the chapter by Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy, parents of the conductress, Sister Marion 
Kennedy, and the first use of a beautiful silk 
flag. 

Under the direction of the rshal, Sister 
Sara O. Smith, the officers of V nia Chapter 
retired in a march. which. like the entering 
march, had been arranged by Associate Matron 
Sister Flizabeth Comer. P.M. The orgar 
fitting played “Carry Me Back to Ole Vir- 
ginny 

At the close of the evening, dancing and re- 
freshments were enjoyed downstairs in’ the 
temple. 


Middlesex Chapter Installs Officers 


Middlesex Chapter, No. 64, of West Medford, 
installed officers in the new and_ beautiful 
Sagamore Apartment An interesting and im- 
pressive ceremony was performed by Sister 
Annie L. Woodman, G. C., assisted by Bro, 


Clesson 8. Curtice, G. P.; Sister M. 
Humphr D. G. M., installing ma and 


Sister Myra L. Sausman, P. M., as installing 
chaplain. On the occasion of the installation of 
Middlesex Chapter officers, which took pl: on 
Tuesday evening, Jan, 15, one of the impressive 
features was a beautiful arch of roses formed 
by the officers for 1924, through which the new- 
ly installed worthy matron, Sister Elizabeth R. 
Sanderson, approached her station, while the 
office pledged their loyalty and support to 
her for the coming year. The officers installed 
were: worthy matron, Sister Elizabeth R. San- 
derson; worthy patron, Bro. Louis G. Kelsey ; 
associate matron, Sister Gertrude TH. Ewell; 
secretary, Sister Harriet D. Gannon; treasurer, 
Sister Jennie Kelsey; conductress, Sister 
Adelaide Bowser; associate conductress, Sis 
Janet M. Boleyn; chaplain, Sister Emily 
Blodgett; marshal, Sister Marie G. Whittemor 
orgal ; Sister Helen I. Taylor; Adah, Sister 
Marjorie J. Vradenburgh; Ruth, Sister Mar- 
garet P. Boleyn: Esther, Sister June M. Moody ; 
Martha, Sister Gladys E. Hayden; Electa, Sis- 
ter Stella R, Aston; warder, Sister Pearl A, 
Porter; sentinel, C, Bliss Smith. 

A past matron’s jewel was presented to the 
retiring matron, Sister Marie G. Whittemore, 
by Sister Mildred Sanford, P. M., and to the 
retiring patron, Bro. John Boleyn, a past pa- 
tron's jewel was presented by Bro, Philip A, 
Jerguson, P.G.P. 

Many beautiful flowers, gifts and good wishes 
were extended to both the incoming and retir- 
ing matron, Prior to the installation ceremony 
a splendid banquet was served and during 
the evening appropriate selections were rendered 
by a quartet. 


* * * * 


Samoset Chapter 


The 171st regular meeting of Samoset Chap- 
ter was held in the Masonie Temple, Nomvood, 
Tuesday evening, Februar 19th. The degrees 
were conferred upon two candidates, and the 
work reflected great credit on the new office 
The new worthy matron, ter Call, presided 
with e, and dignity. Bro. Frank Onstead 
was sole A home supper was served at 6.30 


clock, Sister T. Alice Bagley, P. M., chair- 
man, 


| 
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(} 
A BUSINESS REVIEW 
BY GEORGE S. MUMFORD | 


France 
The condition of French National Credit has 
become a cause of real concern, 


France industrially sound, compared 
with England in this respect the figures are 


very impressive. She has no unemployment 
problem, both her exports and her imports 
increased in 1928 very heavily over the 1922 
figures, while England has over a million and 
a quarter workmen unemployed and her 192% 
trade was nearly identical in value with that 
of the previous year. While government works 
and government expenditures to restore the 
devastated regions in France may account in 
some measure for this small unemployment, 
the fact remains that the French are generally 
busy, producing and trading, while the Eng- 
lish are working far below their full capacity 
France, of course, is fundamentally an 
cultural country, and is therefore less depend- 
ent upon outside prosperity than England 
less than one quarter of whose population is 
engaged in farm work. 

France's credit and financial condition, kow- 
ever, in spite of her industrial progress, has 
become less sound during the past three 
and in stating this it is necessary to disc 
inate carefully between the financial methods 
and credit of the Freuch citizens and business 
men on the one hand and that of the French 
Government on the other. Consideration is 
here given solely to the attitude of the French 
Government towards national finances and 
eredit and its result at the present time. 

A comparison of the external loans of yari- 
ous European countries shows that those of 
the French Government have not the standing 
as pure investments that would be expected 
of a country of her importance, Canadian 
bonds are on a five per cent basis, those of 
Great Britain on a five and one-half per cent, 
Switzerland and Norw on a six and one- 
half, Sweden, Chile, Uruguay and Denmark on 
a seven and one-half, Belgium on an eight per 
eent bas while French and Brazil govern- 
ment bouds are selling on an 8.6 per cent bas 
This difference between 5.5 per cent for the 
bonds of Great Britain and 8.6 per cent for 
those of France is a measure of the confidence 
the outside investors place at this time ia the 
ultimate payment of the respective obligations 
of these nations. 

The French Government is itself largely to 
Dlame for this, While in no yen since the 
war has the national budget struck a balance. 
and internal loans were resorted to to make up 
the deficit. the simple explanation that nearly 
seventy-five billion francs have been expended 
for reconstruction of devastated regions would 
have been entirely satisfactory. Such expen- 
ditures are obviously temporary and of an 
emergeney character and must end within three 
or four years more, and by their very nature 
are creating a settled and taxable region out 


of what was a desert before. The French 
Government, instead of stating this, actually 
published a balanced budget fo showing 
expenditures and receipts pract identical, 
and claimed naturally that the financial con- 
dition of the government was “extremely satis- 
factory.” The report added, howeyer, as a 
matter of condary consideration, that there 
was really a deficit of fifteen billion frances 
which Germany ought to have. paid out of 
reparations, but which was tempor: rily bor- 
rowed from the French people, that this fifteen 
billions was spent for reconstruction and pen- 
sions and should not properly appear in the 
annual budget, except as sums to be repaid by 
Germany. 

Again the French Government ministers 
have publicly stated that credits granted them 
by Great Britain and the United States during 
the war would not be repaid either as to in- 
terest. or principal until the German Govern- 
ment paid the reparations due to France. 

There is no way in which a private citizen of 
the United States can enforce a demand on the 
French Government for the interest and prin- 
cipal of a French Government bond. In prac- 
tice, however, it has generally been found to 
be unwise from a political standpoint for the 
responsible ministers of any civilized goverD- 
ment to refuse on its behalf to meet its finan- 
cial obligations, and there is certainly no danger 
that France will default on its external funded 
loans, That holders of French bonds should 
become uneasy over them is not unnatural. 
When a budget deficit exists, why say that the 
pudget really balances and that the deficit is 
not ‘a deficit because Germany will make ic up? 
When the United States or England politely 
suggest s conference to agree on terms of fund- 
her debts to them, why should the min- 
sters. responsible fer the French _Govern- 
ment iy that France had no intention 
of paying her debts until she had received 
her share of the German reparations? If such 
n principle were carried into pnsiness affairs, 
where would we land? How could a bank do 
Jusiness with a merchant on such a Ss? 

There is the further fact that England has 
funded her debt of five billion dollars to the 
United States, and has thus left France with- 
out any real excuse for not tnking steps to 
settle in some form the debt she in like manner 
owes. The American holder of French bonds 
contrasts in his own mind the attitude of the 
French Government and of the British towards 
their creditors, and naturally declares to him- 
self that he prefers the British attitude, Ac- 
cordingly the French bonds sell at lower prices 
in our markets than do the British. 

While it may be true that France ought to 
eet large sums out of Germany in the shape 
of reparations. and that these great inter-allied 
debts ennnot be paid and had much better he 
cancelled all around, the fact remains that until 
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a these things are accomplished the credit its present value. The United States had ex- 
0: 7 rance is being injured by the methods actly ithe same experience in the Ciyil War, 
pursued by her government ministers. and its credit wa saved by the opportune 


It is easy to sean cid ance the effects pn oh aeons ck odes os PAINE FURNITURE ComMPANY 


is and the United 
5 ection. on} he paper currency of other States have financed their expenses of govern- 
it is necessary to live in the ment entirely through ta sation, but not so 


very atm sre 2 re B . i j 
ing of sphere itself to get a real understand- During the four years from 1920 to Furniture, Rugs, Draperies, Lamps 
of its effect on the individual and on gen- France had increased her debt not less 


eral bnsiness. A German merchant, for in- than one hundred billion francs. During the EE ESE OS: TEREST SEINE 
ce, would borrow from his bank one million few months the franc has fallen thirty 

ent ee purchase with the money a ship- per cent as measured in gold. Unless taxes 

cotton, After an interval the same increased in still greater proportion the ine 
cotton, _through further depreciation of the jle ult will be a still further decline. W 
mark, is worth two million marks and the prices of everything rising as the franc falls. 
Bier nae his bank | a man who paid one thousand francs 
: arks in taxes should find it much eas 
a proceeding cre: new class of millionaires, pay the same tax bill. To iner 
while the loss is passed on to the banks and to proportion to the decline of the 
those who lend money. In the course of time, enough. The incre e 
if this process is continued, the entire class ai 
in the community that had money when the 
period of inflation began, which was represented the case of the Zen Who is called upon to 
by bonds and loans, s been repaid in almost share in the next new government loan, it be- 
Worthless paper currency and been reduced to comes increasingly difficult for him to believe 
beggary, _Another class of wealthy men has that it is his duty to support the government 
taken their place, . in this fashion unless adequate taxes are im- 

The fall of the franc has aroused some ap- posed to stop the further fall of the franc. In 


ARLINGTON, near BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 


is not 
“ must be greater and 
more radical if the decline in the purchasing 
power of the franc is to be arrested. And in 


THE SAVOY 


European Plan 


Savoy Company Inc., Lessee 


prehe on that such a fate may befall France. short, it begins to look as if France must 455 Columbus Avenue 
The way to prevent such a calamity is for the balance her budget if the frane is to be held 


BOSTON 


government to collect enough annual taxes to at or near its present value in dollars or gold. 
meet its regular annual expenditures. Unu This means a genuine bh: © between xpen- 
expenditures such as those incident to Carry ditures of all kinds and receipts from taxes. 

on aw y be met for a time by loans. V 
this alw: comes inflation, however, that 
higher prices for commodities and lower valu 


for Fits ie ilies EERE Te Tae ot 
or money. This is the situation in Fr eat AN INTRODUCTION LEADS EVERYTHING aF reemason 


GEO. F. KIMBALL, Treas. 


the present time, Year after year the French should know is published 

people have been lending money to their goy- TO EVERLASTING FRIENDSHIP P . 

ernment. Up to 1919, the loans were needed by The Masonic History Hellen P. Hadley Co. 
for war purposes and since then for reconstrue- Company,225 North Mich- HELLEN P. HADLEY, P.D.G.M. 
tion and war pension. 3ut when this con- igan Avenue, Chicago, 

tinnes year after y after a time there oe ¢ ‘ 

comes the ous circle As the government ayn Illinois. The four books, asaabaiaiinel 

debt increases in figures it may actually de- SOF History, Encyclopaedia, Oo. E. S. REGULATION 


erease in the gold value of the bonds 


‘Ost 
- v . . 
standing through inflation of  currer ak seaman gr WOVEN STAR RUGS 


Frenchman lending ten thousand franes te his dence, are a complete di- 


Government today, begins to fear that next gest of all Masonic libra- > hae ee 
year or the year after through further infla- ries. Only the combined P. 0. BOX 103 
tion of prices and consequent fall of the frane, . aA ANDOVER IASS. 
his Government bond may represent only half lifelong study of diligent NDO Mas 
: scholarsinresearchand the 
eK—K—" oqo possession of a host of vol- —————————— 
Tower’s Chocolate umes in various languages 
es See a = : 
Camphorated Glycerine Lotion (two Graves) could give what these au- }{;J]| MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


thorized textbooks contain |} 132 Boylston Street Boston 


For Chapped Tands, Face. Rough Skin i J 
Free from Greasy Substan¢ Dries tialily axa SEMLMARONTO EISTORT COMPAME/ OF. 1/17 Telephone Beach 8502 


: . ” te as FE 
Quickly —Excellent for Shaving CHICAGO, FORMERLY OF NEW YORK, ISA 


REALLY HONEST-TO-GOD KELIABLE AND 
Onee Used it becomes a Tlousehold iticmteien 


Necessity 


Engrossing for all Masonic Bodies. Diplomas, 
Charters, Memberships, Appreciations and 


Prepared exclusively by OF LITERATURE.” (SIGNED) A. K, WIL- Resolutions. 
‘ MADE | BON: GRAND GRCHERD Ys Mts Vesa nae: Engrossers to the Imperial Shrine and Scot- 
J. G. GODDING & CO. AND WINONA MINN, iid pace tish Rite Bodies of Massachusetts. 


Pharmacists 
DARTMOUTH STREET 


Cor. sou St. BOSTON | 
[for Newry St BOSTON [ON SALE AT THE BETTER STORES 
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Send for samples and prices. 
Orders may be left in “Craftsman” Office, 
Room 202. - Masonie Temple - Boston 
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Write to 


The Henderson-Ames Co. 
KALAMAZOO 


E RECEIVE THE LATEST 
in Millinery 


Foreign and Domestic 


Each week through 
the season 


MASONIC LODGE 
R. A. CHAPTER 
K. T. COMMANDERY 
DeMOLAY 
SCOTTISH RITE 
LODGE ROOM FURNITURE 


Mme. Pauline 


Ladies Patter Go to Masonic Headquarters for 


correct regulations and real 
values. 
215 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. 


Telephone 52734 Beach The Henderson-Ames Co. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


W. DAVIDSON 


Practical 
Furrier 


Formerly with 
Martin Bates & Sons 


Furs Relined, Repaired 
and Re-dyed * 


Seal and Persian Made Over 
to Latest Fashions 


Chauffeur Fur Coats Repaired 
and Relined 


Raw Furs Bought 


H. J. SEILER CO. 


Caterers 


513 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 


Masonic Dinners 
and Spreads 


Over Forty Years or Service 


Fur Garments Made to order 


175 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


The Publishers of the New E 
of familiarizing readers with a 


ment is recommended to the Cra 


QUARTETS 


HARVARD QUARTET—218 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Tel. Beach 2100. Lester Bartlett, Mgr. House 
Phone, Copley 6161-W. Music for all Masonic and 
ether occasions. ly-Fx23 


WEBER MALE QUARTETTE—25 Huntington Avenue, 
Boston. Tel. Back Bay 234, ly-Jnx23 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


COIT-ALBER—E, A. Wickes, Mgr., 442 Little Bldg., 
Boston. Phone Beach 6201, Entertainers, Mu- 
sical Groups, Concert Artists, Lecturers. The 
Finest List of GOOD Talent in New England. 

Jan.-23-6 


RALPH S. SMALLEY, 25 Huntington Ave., Boston. 
Baek Bi Solo list, People mphony 
Orchestra. Concerts, Entertainments, Orchestras, 
Weddings. The Smalley Trio (‘cello, flute, harp). 

Mar-24 


gland Craftsman maintain its 
st of reliable firms and organiz: 
t as reliable and trustworthy and worthy 


Classified Department for the purpose 
ations. h advertiser in this depart- 
patronage.—Ed. 


REGALIA 


BOSTON REGALIA CO.—387 Washington St. Bostom, 
Mass. K.T. Uniforms. Chapter, Council, 0.E.8. 
Shrine Regalia, Lambskin Aprons. 


PETTIBONE’S—Cincinnati. Everything needed for Ma- 
sonic ritualistic work. Write. 

HENDERSON-AMES CO.—Kalamazoo, Mich, Supplies 
for all Masonic Bodies, Shrine Costumes and Fez, 
O.E.S. Regalia and Supplies. 


PATENTS 
EDWARD F, ALLEN—101 Tremont St. Evenings 
by appointment, Gm-Feb. 23 
CATERERS 


H. J. SEILER CO.—513 Tremont St., Boston. Ma~ 
sonic Dinners and Spreads. Over 40 years of ser- 
vice. 


PAINTERS—DECORATORS 


LOUIS E, WALTERS AMUSEMENT AGENCY, Inc.— 
232 Tremont St., Boston. ‘Tel. Beach 995, Beach 
1166, Entertainments that excel, Prices that 


LAGERSTROM & CARLSON 
Painting and Decorating, etc., at reasonable 
prices, 127 Haverhill St., Boston, Phone Richmond 


please. ly-Jnx28 88, or Mystic 3019-M. 
MASTERS OF LODGES who are looking for music > eas 
for Third Dogree Work that is unu POULTRY SUPPLIES 


Highest references. 
yland Craftsman, 


engage 
dress New 


MASONIC JEWELRY 


FREDERICK T. WIDMER—31 West St., Boston, Mass. 
K.T. and 32° Charms, Shrine Buttons. Tel. Beaeh 
863, Orders filled promptly by mail. 


HUNTER, CROCKETT & COMPANY—163 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Healthy Chicks, Magic 
Brooders, Wishbone Brooders, etc. Everything 
for the poultry man and pigeon keeper. 

6 mos. 3-23 


UNDERTAKERS 


HENRY E. ALSTERLUND—Room 227, 27 School St., 
Boston. Diamonds and Jewelry. 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO.— 
45-49 John St., New York, N. Y. Jewelry and Ma- 
sonic Novelties. Send for circular. 


WORRICK INN—Nantasket, Mass, Chicken, Lobster 
and Dixie Dinners. Apr. 23-ly 


A. L. EASTMAN, Inc.—896 Beacon Street, at Audu- 
bon Road, Boston. Est. 1848. Open Day and 
Night. Phone B. B. 8100—8101, 


WATERMAN, J. S. & SONS—City and out-of-town 
service. Established 1859. 


A. E. QUICK—204-206 Common St., Lynn, Mass. Tel. 
594-J. Res. Tel. 594-M. 


R, & E. F. GLEASON 335 Washington St., near Har 
vard St., Dorchester, Mass. Estab. 58 years, Phome 
Dor, 2010-2011. 


A K. T. Uniforms 
Chapter. Council, 
Eastern Star Regalla 
Shrine Fez 
Collars and Jewels 
Replated 
Regalia Repaired 
o. 14 Lambskin Aprons, size 12 x 14 inches, 
unlined, wide tape strings, made of finest 
selected stock, first quality a 
White Lambskin Aprons, 


» $15.00 


j. THE BOSTON. REGALIA CO. 


387 Washington St., epp. Franklin St, BOSTON, MASS. 
Gold 2509 Slik U.S. Flag 434 « 5% feet, Pole 


Blue Lodge Aprons 

Collars, Jewels, Jewelry 
% 

50_cents Eagle with STAND $25.00 up 


Damon’s 


The Beacon Hill Stationers 


7@ PEMBERTON SQ. - BOSTON 
Lite Building Braach, 5 SUBWAY STORE | 


THE 
STORE 
OF SERVICE 
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yo PETTIBONE—= 


Makes PRIZE-WINNING GROTTO 
Patrol and Band UNIFORMS 


(Kishmee Grotto, Covington, Ky.) 


This picture shows only part of a Grotto 
group, band of which won first prize for 
handsomest Uniforms, National Conven- 
tion, Cleveland, 1923. 

Prices and information gladly sent on re- 
quest. You deal direct with the MANU- 


FACTURER, 


PETTIBONE’S 
CINCINNATI 


Goodenough & Russell 


HEAVY OUR 


BEEF 
FANCY SPECIALTY 


69-71 FANEUIL HALL MARKET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


== 
EA 


DIAMONDS and JEWELRY 


— Henry «|. ALSTERLUND 


For Diamonds, Old Gold 


CASH dilver and Platinum 
Broken Jewelry, Silverware 
PAID and Stunes 


Expert Jeweiry kepairing 


Room 227 27 SCHOOL ST. 


Craftsman Advertising 


places your announcement before an 
intelligent and well-to-do clientele. 


ROBERT BURLEN & SON 
Book and Pamphlet Binder and Paper Ruler 
156 Pearl Street Boston, Mass. 


ROBERT BURLEN & A. H. BURLEN 
Telephone, Main 3077 or 3078 


Plumbing Supplies: 


HEATING and q@ SOLD D) 
LIGHTING 
Boston Plumbing 
and Lighting 
Supply Co. 


Near North Station 3 
145-147 Portland Boston,'14) Hay. 4100-4101 


SIGN OF 1HE BIG TEA KETTLE 


ORIENTAL TEA CO. 


Importers, Jobbers 
Coffee Roasters, Fine Teas, Coffees 
and Coffee Making Apparatus 


Hot Coffee in Tanks 


17 BRATTLE ST., Crawford House Building, BOSTON 


—OPEN THE YEAR ’ROUND— 


CHICKEN, LOBSTER and 
DIXIE DINNERS 


DANCING 


The Worrick Inn 


NANTASKET 
Telephone: HULL 0611 


JOHN QUIGLEY’S 
THEATRICAL AGENCY, Inc. 


184 BOYLSTON ST. 
BOSTON Tel. Conn. MASS. 


We Furnish the Best of Entertainers 
for All Occasions 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


JOHN J. QUIGLEY, Mer. 


Member of Boston Chamber of Commerce 


a 


Hentien the New England Craftsman—It Identifies Y-- 


Advertising Section of New England Craftsman 


YOUR VALUABLES ARE SAFE 


from Fire and Theft if deposited in a box in our Modern Burglar Proof Safe Deposit 
Vaults. The cost is small. 


SECURITY SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
30 CONGRESS STREET. BOSTON 


The House of The oo 


MACOY HOP 
Berra co 8 MILK STREET 


The Store where QUALITY COMES FIRST 
Blank Books Loose Leaf Devices 
Birthday Cards and Booklets 
Printing and Engraving 


We know How ( 
— New Descriptive Book List — Hill -Smith The STATIONERY 
Free Upon Request 


MACOY PUBLISHING & MASONIC SUPPLY CO. & Co. 8 Milk St. — Bosten 
45-49 JOHN S1., NEW YORK 


EMBLEMATIC PRESEN- 
TATION BIBLES 
At Special Club Rates 
Complete Catalogs of Lodge Room Sup- 
plies, Emblematic Jewelry, Aprons, 
Regalia, ete., or our 


ESTABLISHED 58 YEARS TELEPHONE, DORCHESTER 2010-2011 


R. & E. F. GLEASON, Undertakers 


All arrangements carefully made. First-class service 
Auto Equipment for Local and Out-of-Town Use. Auto siearses. 


335 WASHINGTON STREET, near Harvard, DORCHESTER DISTRICT 


Established 1848 Open Day and Night 


Telephones: B. B. 8100- 8101 


A. L. EASTMAN CO., Inc. 
Hurnishing Wudertakers 
896 Beacon St. Cor. Audubon Road Boston 


IM 


“Inform Yourself About Your Eyes” 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


“The Eye and Its Care” 


Just published containing interesting in- 
formation about “The Eye and Its Care,” 
together with a set of test charts for home 
use. 


Call or write for this free booklet. 


HENRY LUSTIG, O.D. = Z 2 

453 WASHINGTON ST. El I MUTT 

BOSTON MASS. 
Registered Optometrist 


in the community. Men and 


| Craftsman Appeals to the best element 
| Advertising sic: sis ser te 
Ne —e—————————————E——— y 


A oMeeniae 
Greeting! 


| Start the day, off 
' tight with aicup 
| ofidelicious : 


COFFEE 


Pio P Pea ree ail eeee eeopel 
EO ; jeties inl 1=4 and) 1-2): sealed Canisters.” 


4 DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY 
~ Principal Cott BOSTON — CHICAGO, 


Monarch Accident Insurance Company 


Formerly the 
MASONIC ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


NON-CANCELLABLE 
Health and Accident Protection 


For Masons Only 


Accident Benefits, 1 day to 2 years Sickness Benefits, 1 day to 15 months me a 
Every A. F. and A. Mason owes it to himself to get particulars up 
Our premium rates will agreeably surprise you sy 


WRITE TO 


CHARLES E. MATHAURS, District Manager 
619 TREMONT BUILDING BOSTON, MASS. 


